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DR. ADENAUER’S TASK 


EXT Wednesday, wien the new West German Parliament 
meets for the first time at Bonn—ten years to a week since 
Germany plunged the world in war—will be a momentous 

day in the history of post-war Germany. The new Bundestag is 
comparable in some ways with the Reichstag of the "twenties, but 
it is spared the disastrous multiplicity of parties whose incalculable 
associations and dissociations then robbed every Government of 
the hope of stability. Dr. Adenauer, it is true, has to add to his 
own Christian Democrats the Free Democrats and the German Party 
to ensure himself the narrow majority which 208 votes out of 402 
secures, but unless the German Party, the Right Wing of the Coali- 
tion, exacts an unreasonable price for its support the bloc should be in 
no serious danger, particularly as the only organised Opposition will 
consist of the Socialists, Their programme, as stated by their leader, 
Dr. Schumacher, on Tuesday, contains sixteen points, of which the 
socialisation of basic and key industries is in so sharp a contrast to 
the free enterprise policy to which Dr. Adenauer’s Minister of 
Economics, Dr. Erhard, is wedded as to make any idea of an 
Adenauer-Schumacher coalition untenable. As to other Ministers, 
the assumption of the portfolio for Refugees and Eastern Affairs by 
Dr. Jacob Kaiser, who is himself a refugee from the Eastern Zone, 
is notable ; in the matter of the settlement of the seven million 
refugees he will be under heavy pressure from the Socialist Opposi- 
tion. The absence of Herr Arnold, the influential Premier of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, from the new Cabinet is in many ways to be 
regretted, but Herr Arnold is most successfully holding together a 
coalition government in a province of twelve million people, and 
he may well feel that he can do his best work where he is; none 
the less the Cabinet would be the stronger for some representative 
of the Catholic trade unionists who form the Left Wing of the C.D.U. 

The immensity of the tasks that confront Dr. Adenauer, and a 
consciousness of what his success or failure may mean for all Ger- 
many—not merely the West--should secure him in advance the 
cordial sympathy of every good European. He will have to hold 
in check the msing nationalism in Germany, in which he will have 
| support of the Socialists, without alienating the Right Wing 
parties, whom he cannot afford to antagonise completely. On one 
question, indeed, dismantling, he will have the support of all sections 


the fol 


ot > Diet, a fact which cannot fail to strain relations between the 
new Government and the Allied authorities seriously. The incident 
atc che Ruhr Chemie works at Oberhausen on Wednesday was 
omifous. Reason and restraint in this case will be as much needed 





on one side as on the other. At the outset, moreover, one grave 
problem will need firm handling at once. Nothing is more disturbing 
than the evidence forthcoming in the past week of the existence of 
an organised campaign in Western Germany, now that licensing of 
the Press by the Allied authorities ends, for the suppression of demo- 
cratic newspapers and their replacement by journals of a markedly 
nationalistic trend, often under the same editors and staff as before 
the German defeat. This is made possible by the fact that in most 
cases the plant by which the papers are printed has remained in ths 
hands of “ the old gang,” though control of the conduct of the papers 
has not. Now the economic screw can be turned against the demo- 
cratic papers till existence is made impossible for them. General 
Robertson said truly on Tuesday that the German people could 
refuse to buy ultra-nationalist papers. They can, but it is by no 
means certain that they will, and the power of such papers for evil 
could be immense. The interpretation of the doctrine of the freedom 
of the Press may be one of Dr. Adenauer’s first problems and one 
of the hardest. Another, very different, regarding which no imme- 
diate action seems practicable, is the menacing organisation of the 
German police in the Russian Zone in para-military formations. 


Belgrade and Moscow 

Apart from its incredible length and its intolerable tone the 
further Note addressed by Moscow to Belgrade on Monday contains 
nothing new that is important and nothing important that is new. 
Its clear purpose, following the lines Russia has been pursuing 
throughout, is to incite the people of Yugoslavia against Marshal 
Tito—an attempt which could only succeed if Marshal Tito chose 
to allow the Russian Note to be published, and in all probability not 
then. Bur for this there could be no point in the long-drawn con- 
tention as to whether Yugoslavia herself abandoned her claim to 
All this is 
‘he root of the whole business is Tito’s refusal 
-a piece of malignity which 


Carinthia or the Soviet Union gave up sponsoring it. 
in fact irrelevant. 
to take orders in all things from Stalin 
can manifestly not be allowed to succeed, lest other satellites, whose 
secret views on Russian imperialism are not very different from the 
Yugoslavs’, should be tempted to follow Yugoslavia’s example. How 
far Russia is prepared to go to impose her view is still matter for 


speculation. In spite of fresh news of Russian armoured divisions 


in Hungary and Rumania near the Yugoslav trontier it appears 
unlikely that Stalin will attempt direct invasion, though would 
be going much too far to assume detinitely thac he will not. He 
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has the great advantage of not needing to show his hand ull the last 
moment, for even a considerable concentration of troops is likely to 
be regarded as no more than a demonstration (by the State which 
has been conducting a Peace Conference in Moscow and denouncing 
half the rest of the world as aggressors) till a blow is suddenly struck. 
Apart from the fact that his own life is in obvious danger Marshal 
‘Tito, who depended on large supplies from Russia, is in serious 
rconomic difficulties, which the Western Powers cannot do a great 
deal to relieve even if they would. Tito, a genuine Communist, is 
certainly not predisposed towards the West, but he will need all the 
support the Western Powers can give if, as seems possible, Russia’s 
menacing words and acts are brought before the Assembly or the 
Security Council of the United Nations. The decision to despatch 
to Lake Success two Ministers so important as Mr. Djilas and Mr. 
Kardelj, the Foreign Minister, may mean no more than that Marshal 
Tito is preparing for any eventuality, but it certainly means at 
Jeast that. It is a wise precaution, for if Russia does not in fact 
intend war she is likely to stop only at the last inch short of it. 
She is feeling some need to make her authority felt in Eastern 
Kurope. Hence, no doubt, the Communist challenge to the Govern- 
ment of Finland and the belated announcement in Prague of the 
failure of a plot against the administration and the penalties suffered 
by its authors. There will be no relaxation of the rigour of Com- 
munist control from Tallinn to Trieste—but in Yugoslavia it may 
be Communist without being Muscovite. 


Victory in Greece 

A vear ago the suggestion that this summer would see the Greek 
army firmly established along the frontiers of Albamia and Yugo- 
slavia would have sounded absurdly optimistic. ‘That this has 
now become a reality is due, of course, mainly to the withdrawal of 
Yugoslav support from the rebels, which leaves them only with the 
and much Albania to fall back 
But equally the present reversal of fortunes is due to the 
decline in rebe! morale which has been matched (though not to an 
equivalent extent) by a new energy in the Greek army. The Greek 
rebels are intelligent enough to be able to read the signs of the times, 
al) of which point to their dwindling importance in the eyes of the 
Cominform as trouble-makers. This is not really their own fault, 
since on the whole they have fought with stubborn bravery, but 
they cannot hope for any immediate turn in Balkan events which 
is likely to improve their fortunes. For the time being, at any rate, 
they will have to reconcile the change in their status, from guerillas 
to emigrés. But the victories of the past fortnight are very far 
{som putting an end to the troubles of the Greek Government. For 
one thing, as long as Albania continues to play her present interven- 
uionist game, it will be to keep the frontier heavily 
garmsoned and, almost certainly, to cope with periodical raids, Faced 
with this prospect it is natural for Greek patience to grow short. 
Albania has, since the end of the war, proved herself as anarchic in 
her conduct of foreign relations as in her own internal administra- 
tion. But the temptation to put an end to the nussance is one which, 
unfortunately for themselves, the Greeks will have to resist. The 
conduct of their forces during the closing stages of the campaign, 
jn which the integrity of the frontier has been scrupulously respected, 
thows that the necessity is appreciated. 
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The European Economy 

The strictly limited success of the Organisation for European 
Kxonomic Co-operation, which has at last succeeded, after much 





delay and dispute, in agreeing on a division of the current year’s 
Marshal! aid, n possibly be regarded as a challenge to some other 
organisation to do better. But its many difficulties, together with 
these which the three Benelux countries have encountered in their 
narrower schemes of economic co-operation, could equally well be 


ventures in this field. The 
Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg 
hallenge and ignore the warning 
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Jis programme of action, which includes proposals for convertibility 


of all European currencies common credit policy and common 
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capital development plans, is explicitly intended to go much further 
than O.E.E.C. can go. If it is to do that, it will need two have a 
different spirit from that which has recently governed OE EC 
discussions, as well as a more ambitious machinery. The recent 
“ screeming ™ process within O.E.E.C., from which the British estimate 
a need of some $1,500 million of American aid this year emerged cyt 
to ribbons and reduced to $962 million did no credit to anyone. 
For several days the organisation managed to make the worst of both 
worlds by gratuitously and unjustly offending the British delegation 
and at the same time bringing its work to a full stop. The trouble 
has been provisionally cleared up, but there may be more of it when 
the American Congress finally decides on the total amount of aid 
to be given. But it is difficult to see how the British claim can be 
depressed any further. It will be difficult for the other countries 
of Europe to refuse to recognise, as the Americans recognise, that if 
the British economy were to break down the disaster would affect 
all Europe. 


The Last Round in China 

In Canton, which offered virtually no opposition to the Japanese 
in 1938, discretion rather than valour seems once more to be the 
keynote as the Communist armies close in from the north. The 
Nationalist armies are no longer even pretending to fight, and the 
Government which the world at large still recognises as responsible 
for the destinies of the Chinese Republic has moved what is left 
of its administrative machinery to Chungking. Foochow and Amoy, 
on the mainland opposite Formosa, are in Communist hands, but 
the Nationalists’ coastal blockade, though based to a large extent 
on bluff, still cuts the life-lines of Shanghai, where the present 
conditions and future prospects of the foreign community continue 
to deteriorate. In the North West, Communist forces have captured 
Lanchow with unexpected ease, and though the Moslem Generals 
Ma Pu-Fang and Ma Hung-Kwei may be expected to fight hard 
for their own provinces of Chinghai and Ninghsia the fate of these 
remote and ill-found regions is of small concern to the rest of China, 
The lot of the British trading community at Shanghai is peculiarly 
hard. Encouraged by their own Government (wisely, as it seemed 
at the time and may seem again) to remain at their posts, they are 
now suffering not only from the manifold restrictions and exactions 
of Communist rule but also from the effects of a blockade which 
the British Government, though it does not recognise the blockade 
as legal, can do nothing to mitigate. There are now, moreover, signs 
that America, whose Far Eastern policy since the war has been 
alternately bemused and volatile, has decided that any measures 
calculated to revive the economy of Shanghai would further the 
cosmic interests of Communism ; and it is felt, both in Shanghai an 
in London, that Washington has succeeded in imposing this far- 
fetched conception on Whitehall with an ease which is surprising 
in view of the discrepancy between the size of our respective 
interests at Shanghai, where the British stake is, of course, very much 
larger than the American. 


Trade Unions and Government 


One significant fact about the Trades Union Congress which opens 
at Bridlington on Monday, perhaps the most significant, is that it 3s 
the last Congress before a General Election. ‘Theoretically repre- 
senting the industrial side of the Labour movement, while the Labour 
Party represents the political side, the T.U.C., by its attitude towards 
the Government’s general policy, or certain parts of it, could either 
force certain modifications of that policy or alternatively seriously 
diminish the Government’s prospects of success at the polls. Which 
course events will take is not clear, owing to doubts as to the readi- 
ness of the rank and file to accept their leaders’ views. The leaders 
themselves are in a difficult position. Some of them, indeed, are no 
longer leaders, because they have accepted well-paid posts on boards 
of nationalised industries, where, in spite of the demand for largef 
trade union representation on the boards, they are regarded by theif 
fellow unionists with some envy and some suspicion. The leaders 
who remasn must, however much they may appreciate the necessity 
of co-operating with the Gevernment in the natwonal interest. avoid 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
gs best they can the charge of being mere Government men. A 
serious test is likely to arise at Bridlington over the relation of 
wage-demands to national solvency. The Government no doubt 
timed two of its latest steps—the cut of 5 per cent. in utility clothing 
and the announcement of a similar reduction in Government expen- 
diture—with next week’s Congress in view. But the T.U. Council’s 
own resolution calling on the Congress to “ reject unhesitatingly all 
proposals involving the lowering of wages, the lengthening of hours 
of labour or a contraction of the social services” is a plain challenge 
which the Government cannot ignore, unless it chooses to recognise 
the T.U.C. openly as its master. Hours in some trades ought to be 
reduced ; some contraction of social service expenditure and some 
further reduction of food subsidies there must be. The alternative 
is a swift transition from full employment to unemployment on 
an alarming scale. 


Back to the Luddites 

While the T.U.C. is enunciating sound principles, and re-empha- 
sising them impressively in a fresh statement published on Thursday, 
one union, the Tobacco Workers’, is adopting a line calculated to 
strike despair into anyone bent on believing in the intelligence and 
goodwill of trade unionists. The Imperial Tobacco Company, 
pursuing, as every enterprising firm must and should, methods for 
increasing Output and efficiency, has introduced into its factory 
certain new machinery which will enable cutting machines to be 
tended by one man instead of three. That, say the men promptly, 
will create unemployment, and in return they demand the institu- 
tion of a 40-hour instead of a 45-hour week. Here, openly and 
nakedly, is a barrier thrown up against industrial progress, in the 
spirit, if not by the methods, in which the Luddites a century and 
more ago broke up the new frames in the cotton-mills because more 
machinery meant less manual labour. It is plain as noonday that the 
adoption by workers generally of an attitude like that of the Tobacco 
Workers would mean the end of all hope of economic recovery with 
or without Marshall Aid and O.E.E.C. Here is a little more 
educational work to be done by the General Council of the T.U.C, 


Enough to Eat ? 

Sir John Russell’s presidential address to the British Association 
ought to be studied in detail by all those citizens of the world who 
have developed an uneasy fear that this earth is growing too poor for 
its population. The twentieth century Malthusians have overstated 
their case, for much of man’s improvident behaviour to which they 
point warning fingers has already been put right. “It is now recog- 
nised,” said Sir John, “that soil erosion comes about through wrong 
use of land,,and the remedy is correct utilisation.” Just as simple 
as that. But since almost every country in the world has its scientists 
who, like Sir John, are engaged in trying to discover what the best 
way to make use of the land is, and since moreover most govern- 
ments are prepared to legislate where prejudice or privilege interferes 
with putting the land to its best use, there should be hope for the 
human race yet. The broad figures are reassuring: today only about 
a quarter of the 11,000 million acres of the earth’s surface considered 
“climatically suited” to crop growth are being cultivated. Those 
under cultivation should allow about 1} acres per head of 
the world’s population, which is enough to provide a diet on the 
pre-war British scale. If the remaining three-quarters of the poten- 
tially productive lands can be tapped, we ought to be able not only 
to raise the all-round standard of living but allow for a world popu- 
lation which is supposed to be expanding at the rate of 20 millions 
a year. As we have taken a considerable battering from the Malthu- 
sians with mammoth figures of this sort, it is right that their converse, 
side should be expounded from time to time, particularly 
when, as in the case of Sir John Russell’s address, it is backed up 
by a review of what research has achieved in the last few years. 


hopetu 


Bureaucracy on the Land 

: Report on Agricultural Services by the Select Committee on 
No working farmer 
and his fellow- 


both concise and constructive. 
been surprised to learn that he 
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taxpayers had to carry a loss of more than £3 a head on each of 
the 37,000 men in the labour gangs recruited and administered by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and mostly consisting of foreign workers, 
For this labour force—most of it inexperienced and very little of 
it hard-working—full employment never looked like being possible 
except at harvest-time ; and only farmers whose land is adjacent to 
the camps can normally afford to hire—at a rate above the minimum 
agricultural wage of 94s. a week—labour which seldom arrives at the 
right place or the right time, whose need for supervision is often 
difficult to fulfil in the absence of a lingua franca, and over whom 
the farmer himself has no authority or powers of discipline. The 
Report discloses that this force was unemployed for roughly a third 
of the year. No mention is made of the adverse effect of this state 
of affairs on the workers themselves, who undoubtedly suffer a 
degree of demoralisation. The Committee make several detailed and 
practical proposals making for a progressive reduction in the scope 
and costs of agricultural services. They have produced a most 
valuable report. 


Nationalised Buses 

This is hardly an opportune moment for the British Transport 
Commission to publish a scheme for the State acquisition of the 
passenger road transport undertakings of Northumberland, Durham 
and part of the North Riding of Yorkshire. It is true that the Com- 
mission is empowered by the Transport Bill to prepare such schemes, 
and it may be that, having prepared one for this region, it automa- 
tically went ahead and published it, with that indifference to cir- 
cumstances which is characteristic of bureaucracy in action. But 
has nationalisation of the railways proved such a success as to justify 
its automatic extension to the roads ? The structure of area board, 
district managers, powers reserved to the Commission and the 
inevitable vague arrangements for the expression of local opinion 
(which at present expresses itself quite freely without special arrange- 
ments)—all this paraphernalia is drearily familiar, and there is no part 
of the growing field of nationalisation in which it has been proved a 
success. The provision for decentralisation is either eyewash or an 
unnecessary Official provision for what exists already. There is, in 
fact, little to be said in favour of schemes of this kind. Yet this one 
has been steadily ground out during a period of national emergency 
and now makes its appearance at the peak of a crisis 


The B.B.C. and the Unions 

The Association of Cine-Technicians, which is dissatisfied with 
the wages paid by the B.B.C. to television camera-men, has attempted 
to bring to a head the whole question of the attitude of the Corpora- 
tion to trade unions, by giving formal notice of a dispute to the 
Minister of Labour. In so doing it has raised a strictly practical 
question. The B.B.C. may have been a little stiff-necked in refusing 
to use the normal methods of negotiation through trade union 
machinery, and insisting that it will only discuss staff matters with 
its own Staff Association.. The T.U.C., on the other hand, may be 
right in complaining that such an attitude makes for avoidable 
friction. But a mere insistence on some stereotyped procedure, 
whether it is the one preferred by the B.B.C. or the one blessed by 
the T.U.C., will not necessarily lead té the most practical solution 
The B.B.C. now negotiates with one body only—the B.B.C. Staff 
Association—while recognising the rates of pay and conditions laid 
down by a miscellaneous body of trade unions of which some of its 
employees are members. The question is, would there be less fric- 
tion and more satisfaction all round, if it decided to adopt the system 
of joint negotiations with all the unions affected 2? The answer ts 
by no means clear. There have been any number of recent examples 
of the fact that uniois negotiating with a single employer disagree 
among themselves, poach on each other’s membership and even fail 
to control their own members. Harmony is by 
by the mere adoption of the methods recommended by the T.U.C. 


no means assured 


And it is certainly not promoted by the Cine-Technicians’ decision 
to bother the Minister of Labour with their grievance. In fact if 
the B.B.C. can prove that the method it favours is the most efficient 
in the long run, that should be enough. But it must prove it 
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HE Washington conference on the dollar crisis is to last 


five days. That simple fact must not be forgotten for one 
moment when the chances of its success or failure are 
of the terms success and 
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assessed. It determines the very meanir 





lure. Five days is not enough time in which to sett 
programme for achieving the tremendous objective indicated in 
the joint announcement issued on July roth after the Chequers 
meeting—“a pattern of world trade in which dol'ar and non- 
dollar countries can operate together within one sing!e multilateral 
system.” Nor is five years. So even if the Ministers do reassemble 
after the meeting of the Board of Governors of the World Bank 
and Monetary Fund, which cuts into the time-table on Septem- 
ber 13th, it is still clear that whatever success is achieved this 
conference cannot ensure, once and for all, the success of the 
economic policy already outlined. The broad aims agreed at 
Chequers, and reaffirmed by President Truman on Monday of 
this week, imply the making of a new world, in which the United 
the first time in its history, will explicitly recognise 
that its overseas trade is of universal concern, and not merely a 
domestic matter. It will also be a world in which Great Britain 
accepts a completely new opportunity to survive as a great 


States, for 


economic power and recognises the completely new obligations 
which that must impose on British industry. It will take so long 
to build that the most the Ministers can do on this occasion is 
to repeat that they intend to pursue this aim—for it is so revolu- 
tionary, and makes so many demands on the American and British 
people, that it will bear repetition—and to agree upon a limited 
number of immediate measures, which will be not so much a 
complete plan as a removal of existing obstacles and a practical, 
as distinct from a verbal, pledge of sincerity. 

The existing obstacles, which are plain for all to see, and the 
practical pledges, which have been freely canvassed in the past 
few weeks, are hardly of the kind which can be dismissed as 
unimportant. It would have been enough to terrify any pre-war 
American statesman if he had been faced with the task of con- 
vincing the American business community, and the numerous and 
powerful lobbies into which it organises itself, that the import 
tariff would have to go, in order to smooth the entry of European 
goods into the American market. If the present-day American 
leaders are not frightened by such tasks, or by the need to under- 
take a vast programme of foreign investment in the under- 
developed parts of the British Commonwealth, it is only because 
they have come to view American policy in the vast context of 
such phenomena as the Marshall Plan and the end of isolationism. 
Similarly on the British side, it will require tremendous courage 


and imagination for Sir Stafford Cripps to promise that, after all, 


Government expenditure on welfare services may be cut down 
and that, in spite of all previous denials, the pound may have 
be devalued in the end. These things may not be enough to 
crea Vv ec C 1 whk 1 Governments are 
ng ) W x C e lace I he existing 
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NEW WORLD 


President Truman’s Philadelphia speech on Monday was 








a heartening reaffirmation of belief in an expanding world 
1omy and of determination to hold to the course already set 
for America. But belief and determination en both sides wil] 


have to be strong. Sir Stafford Cripps, on whom the main burden 
British hopes remains pinned, is going to have an 
struggle with his conscience and with his party. The keystone 
of economic reform at this point is bound to be a cutting down 
of Government expenditure. Without it there can be no possi- 
bility that the present inflationary danger will be scotched, and 
without an end to inflation there is no sense in devaluing the 
pound, for there is little point in offering potential American 
buyers more pounds for their dollars if the gain is to be wiped 
out almost immediately by rising British prices. Retrenchment 
is the starting-point. It is only in this way that resources can be 
released to promote that expansion of trade which must constantly 
be sought. Yet when the Chancellor announced in his Budget 
speech, less than five months ago, that food subsidies must be 
pegged—not cut—there was an immediate outcry among his 
followers. Those same followers cheered the statement which he 
made then, and has since repeated, that no reduction in the social 
services can be contemplated. What will they say when—and if— 
he decides that that statement must be reversed ? Let there be 
no mistake about it, such a recantation would earn him even 
greater respect from the responsible few who understand the 
needs of the time. But what will it earn him from the more 
restless trade unionists, or from the handful of political thrusters 
who claim that such a course—and presumably honesty and 
realism as well—is not “ politically possible ” ? 


Wiable 


oO 


Nor are the less prescient members of the Labour Party the 
only people in this country who are required to alter their ideas of 
the possible. Mr. Hoffman’s sweeping invitation to British manu- 
facturers to break into the American market passed over a number 
of high obstacles. But the chance of succéss is there, whereas 
the policy of selling in the sterling area at prices held artificially 
high leads straight to certain failure for the businesses concerned 
and for British industry generally. Business men who always 
take the soft option are living in a fool’s paradise quite as cer- 
tainly as are the eager recipients of “free” false teeth. Mr. 
Hoffman did his best to bring that truth home to them. It is 
equally necessary that he should present similar truths to business 
men at home in the United States. For on them, and on the 
ordinary workers and consumers in America, will fall both the 
burdens and the benefits of a more enlightened policy of economic 
co-operation with the rest of the world, which has been written 
down and underlined as the official policy of the United States 
Government. 


It still remains to be seen which will be the more difficult task 
to secure agreement between the Governments, including the 
lian Government, without whom no firm solution to the 
sterling problem can be found, or to impress the implica- 
The first step will 





tions of agreement on the respective peoples 
be hard enough, as the vexed question of devaluation shows. 
nciple necessarily 


to devalua- 


This is not one of the questions on which pri 
enlightens policy. Stark truth undoubtedly points 
tion. The pound sterling simply is not worth four dollars, and 
the chances of making it worth four dollars in a short time without 
devaluation are small. The Americans, despite their disclaimer 
of any wish to interfere, would quite certainly like devaluation to 
take place. There may even be persons in British official circles— 
circles which have counted for much in the past month of 
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Ministerial hiatus—who think it will have to come. But it is very 
dificult to prove that this is. the right moment for it. If British 
prices continued to rise, if American buyers refused to be drawn, 
if other currencies were simultaneously devalued—in any of a 
dozen contingencies the whole move could go wrong. It is diffi- 
cult to see how Sir Stafford Cripps could agree to it, without 
requiring firm guarantees against possible failure, and it is equally 
dificult to see how the American Government could give such 
guarantees. Yet even if this, and a list of equally urgent and 
crucial questions, are disposed of by the Ministers, there would 
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still remain the task of commending the results to the people—to 
the British producers who will be brought up against the hard 
realities of poverty, and to the American producers who will be 
confronted with the obligations of power and responsibility. The 
distant goal is magnificent enough. Once progress towards it 
gathers force, and the benefits of expansion begin to come in, it 
will be easy enough to get public support. It is the first stage, 
of progress with effort, of expansion without new benefits—the 
heave which gets the train going, not the momentum which keeps 
it going—which will be most difficult to get over. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE conversion of W. H. Smith & Son from an essentially 

and historically family concern to a public company is an 

event of lively interest to the Stock Exchange, to the literary 
world and to some extent—for those who remember that one head 
of the firm was for some years leader of the House of Commons— 
to the political world also. Like many other ignorant people I had 
imagined that the firm began with bookstalls and only took to book- 
shops when it opened a number in 1905 in towns served by railways 
(the G.W.R. and L.N.W.R.) which gave the bookstall contract in that 
year to the rival firm, Wymans. That, however, is not so, as a most 
interesting privately-printed booklet just issued indicates. The first 
Smith (H. W., not W. H.) opened a bookshop in what was then 
Little Grosvenor Street in 1792, the year in which, among other 
things, the Tuileries was stormed and Louis XVI sentenced ; that 
Smith was described in the rate-books as a “ newsagent,” whatever 
precisely the term may have imported in those days. H. W. died 
forthwith, but his widow carried on, and in 1812 the first W. H. 
took his place in the firm. With the advent of W. H. the second 
in 1846, the business took the name it has borne for more than a 
century, W. H. Smith & Son. Since then it has been part of the 
history of England, and played the foremost part in distributing 
the current history of England—in the form of newspapers and 
reviews—to the people of England. Smith’s first station bookstall 
was opened—at Euston—in 1848. The story of the subsequent 
century expansion would need not a paragraph but a volume. 

* * * * 


Swiss hotel-proprietors are said to be gloomy, and not, it must 
be admitted, without some reason. Last year the weather was bad, 
and many guests cut their stay short and went home. This year 
there has been little wrong with the weather, but a good deal wrong 
with the guests. So far as they were native they went abroad—to 
Italy or France, where their own currency bought piles of lire or 
francs—and so far as they were British they came with too little 
money. A good many Belgians came, with large cars and fairly full 
purses, but they were no more than a mitigation. The August 
tush, moreover, has been heartbreaking. Hotels that were half- 
empty in June and much of July have had to refuse applications 
by the hundred for August. It is partly the British, with their 
notorious incapacity for imagining a holiday in any month but the 
eighth, but other nations seem to suffer from the same vagary. 
The consequences really are serious, 

* + - o 


Final judgement on the merits of the unhappy situation that has 
arisen at Ashridge must clearly be suspended till we get a clearer 
Statement of all the facts than is available yet. A financial problem, 
no doubt, had to be solved. Costs could not be covered by the 
fees of students paying £3 10s. od. for a week-end, yet it is those 
students that Ashridge, with its admirable adult-education courses, 
wants to attract. Of the various ways in which the gap should be 
covered the proposal—though it is in fact a fait accompli, accom- 
plished without a word of consultation with the Principal of 
Ashridge, General Sir Bernard Paget—to give over half the accommo- 
dation at the College, or something like it, to young ladies from an 
institution called the House of Citizenship in Kensington, who will 
Pay 90 guineas a term, sounds, to put it mildly, very far from being 
the best. General Paget, it may be, was not consulted because General 





Paget had been given notice by the Governors last May—a step 
calculated to shock considerably anyone who knows what Sir Bernard 
Paget’s reputation in the Army and out of it has been. The Educa- 
tional Council at Ashridge, of which Mr. Arthur Bryant is 
chairman, seems also to have been told of, not consulted about, the 
new departure. All this may be better than it seems, but there is 
clearly much more to be said if anxiety about the future and functions 
of Ashridge is to be dispelled. 


* * * x 


I find myself inadvertently involved in a logomachy, or, as the 
dictionary rightly has it, a dispute about words. I am told, to begin 
with, that “ oblivious” can, by an extension of its original meaning 
of “ forgetful,” mean “ indifferent to” or “unconscious of.” I still 
maintain that it should not be so used. Start extending and you can 
make anything mean anything. At the same time I am conjured to 
denounce the misuse of “ alibi.” This I cordially do. The meaning 
of alibi is “elsewhere.” It does not mean excuse—a fact which I 
commend to the writer who in an esteemed contemporary last week 
observed that it would be a great pity “if the inevitable graduations 
of the approach to economic unity in Europe came to be regarded 
in America as an alibi for failure to tackle this real problem.” 


« 


* * + 7 


Rather in the same field I must, I think, yield an inch or two 
about Professors, who according to the dictionary mean holders of 
chairs at universities. They do exist, and are so described, at 
university colleges. Should they be ? That is a nice question on 
which I have no intention of pronouncing. It might be argued that 
professors should be confined to institutions which have the power to 
confer degrees. But it might equally, no doubt, be argued otherwise, 

* * * ” 

So Surrey are down and out, and my paragraph of last week had 
better not have been written. Also, I overestimated the time it would 
take to decide the championship. All was over by Monday evening, 
and Middlesex and Yorkshire share the honours, Living within a 
mile or two of Lord’s, as I do for most of the week, I can be reason- 
ably content, though I don’t really know why Yorkshire should come 
poking its pads in. Apropos of that (though not really), while pairs 
of brothers (the Quaifes, the Palairets, the Bedsers, the Comptons) 
are common enough in first-class cricket, is there any case of a father 
and son playing together in a county team ? Probably, but I should 
imagine not many. 

* * * * 

There will be great doings on Saturday afternoon when the Crom- 
wellians of today—associated in the Cromwell Society, under the 
chairmanship of that stalwart Roundhead, Mr. Isaac Foot—gather 
at the Cromwell statue in, or just off, Parliament Square, to do 
honour to the great Protector and his dectrines. Saturday, be it 
noted, is September 3rd, Cromwell’s great day—the day of Dunbar 
in 1650, the day of “ the crowning mercy of Worcester ” a year later, 
and the day of the Protector’s death in 1658. The Cromwellians do 
well to revive its memories. 

* * * * 

The squire had attained his eightieth birthday, and his gardener 
was offering respectful congratulations. “I never thought, Sir,” he 
declared with fervour, “that I should live to be working for an 
octogeranium.” TANUS, 
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CHIEF KHAMA’S MARRIAGE 


By G. H. CALPIN 


Durban, August 24th. 


HE marriage of Seretse Khama, chief designate of the 

Bamangwato tribe, to a London typist is bound to have 

serious repercussions in South Africa. Afrikaners of my 
acquaintance, in high and low positions, who, like their fellows all 
over the country, are great talkers and natural politicians, have to 
be prodded into comment. The shock has struck them speechless. 
The domestic affairs of natives, it is true, except when some imme- 
diate issue of State policy is involved, are not a subject of general 
discussion among them. But this special case of a marriage between 
a black man of importance in his own sphere and a white woman 
who is a citizen of the United Kingdom strikes at the very root of 
their cherished principles, religious, political and social, and must 
be looked upon as an event of profound political significance in 
Afrikaner-British relations. 


First and foremost, the marriage occurs at a time when republican 
opinion is rising to a climax in the great Afrikaner celebrations to 
be held in December, when the Voortrekker monument will be 
unveiled at Pretoria. To that occasion the thoughts of every 
Afrikaner in the country are directed. Afrikaner journals are 
preparing mammoth Voortrekker issues, special trains will be run 
and special accommodation provided, and already, in the streets 
are to be seen the luxuriant beards, grown over the past few months, 
10 distinguish the “ware” Afrikaner from his “ rooinek” fellow- 
South African of British descent. The so-called moderate Afrikaner, 
the non-Nationalist and therefore the non-Republican, is very rightly 
looking forward to the unveiling of the Voortrekker monument as 
the central event in current Afrikaner politics, while the rural 
Afrikaner, steeped in his Calvinistic past, looks upon it as the 
people of the Old Testament looked on the dividing of the waters 
of the Red Sea. The marriage of Seretse and Ruth Khama at 
any time would disturb Afrikaners. At this time it is a blow to 
everything Afrikanerdom stands for. 

The immediate effect of the marriage is to widen the gap between 
Afrikaners and the country, Britain, whose political and social ideas 
permit it to take place. Afrikaners may read, but will not appreciate 
the force of, the argument that in the British tradition the law 
allows what it does not prohibit, and that, in any case, one of the 
fundamental rights of man is complete freedom in the choice of 
a partner. There are, no doubt, many thousands of people in 
Britain who consider the match unfortunate, and who even frown 
upon the idea of a black chief marrying a white girl, no matter 
how excellent the individual qualities of the parties. These thou- 
sands may see, too, some difficulties ahead as a result of the 
wedding ; but few will see it in quite the same way as do the 
Afrikaners, whose conception of fundamental human rights is very 
different from that of the oversea British, and who are acutely aware 
of the racial implications involved. The most obvious parallel is 
10 be found in the British crisis caused by the proposed marriage 
of King Edward VIII. No one could forbid the marriage but they 
could and did forbid the retention of the kingship in such circum- 


stances. 


“ 


Even this parallel fails to do full justice to the emotional forces 
let loose by the Khama-Williams marriage. It is important to 
recognise that the South-African British are fighting a rearguard 
action against the advancing Afrikaner Republicans, and that the 
British connection, over which many political battles have raged, 
js tn jeopardy. The formula which provided for the inclusion of 
India as a republic within the Commonwealth without contractual 
obligation offered Afrikaner Republicans a most serviceable prece- 
dent. The Khama-Williams marriage furnishes an even stronger 
argument in the debate and a more intense emotional appeal, which 
touches Afrikaners at the quick and which does not escape British 
Seuth Africans. ‘There are only two subjects about which South 
African politics revolve. One is the status of the Union within the 


Brush Commonwealth ; the other is the supremacy of Europeans 


and the permanence of white, as distinct from western, civilisation, 
The second of these, dictating as it does our native policy, a Policy 
which differs from the British concept of colonial government, js 
used in the pursuit of Republican aims arising out of the first. 


South Africa’s approach to native policy has been and will continue 
to be denounced by a host of writers and newspapers in Britain. 
No claim is made here that the approach is the right one, or that 
it coincides with the ideals of liberty and freedom propounded by 
the western world. The only claim made is that the attitude js 
factual. Its existence is sufficient to make the Khama-Williams 
marriage a political issue which will reinforce the republican element, 
Whatever party newspapers say in defence of this party or in the 
denunciation of the other party, South Africa has laid down a racial 
design which reflects the will of the European populace and from 
which it will not easily depart. The design may be variously 
described. It appears one day on the lips of General Smuts as 
trusteeship, and on another day on the lips of Dr. Malan as 
apartheid. But its central theme is racial separation and the colour 
bar, and only within this area is it possible to estimate the effect of 
a marriage between a black chief and a white commoner. 


The newspapers, of course, have run the Khama-Williams marriage 
on their front pages. The business of newspapers is to present 
the news, but, as I have remarked before in this journal, what is 
good journalism can be bad politics. There are serious doubts about 
the wisdom of giving front-page publicity and photographic attention 
to an event which cannot but have a profound emotional effect upon 
the native mind. There are educated and intelligent natives who 
are capable of seeing this affair in its proper perspective. But the 
majority, even of those who can read and write, are quite incapable 
of putting any interpretation upon it except one damaging to 
European prestige. It is a breakdown of certain conventions and 
restraints which, in South Africa, are given statutory force. The 
Afrikaner is not alone in frowning upon such publicity. Thousands 
of English-speaking South Africans are full of disquiet. They 
support the mixed-marriages legislation of the Union Government, 
and, contrary to the opinion of many people here and overseas, 
they do so as much in defence of natives as in defence of their own 
interests, The children of mixed marriages can be no less unhappy 
than their parents are likely to become by the time the children 
arrive. 


From this all-too-brief summary of South African reactions to 
the marriage it is possible to appreciate one or two fundamental 
questions it raises. The catalogue of human rights lengthens daily. 
High on the list is freedom of choice in marriage. Yet here is 
a case where the fundamental right has set up a series of political 
reactions which might endanger the status of a nation, and which 
will certainly influence for the worse the relations between two 
European nations, as well as damage the existing relations between 
black and white in the Union. These consequences, it may be said, 
are inevitable in a country like South Africa, where, in the opinion 
of some British sections overseas, the Government and people 
practise the doctrine of the Herrenvolk. But the fact remains that 
a critical assessment gives reality to this issue of human rights 
and urges upon the mind the query whether the technical legitimacy 
of a marriage of this sort should be allowed to transcend its political 
and social consequences. 


Admittedly, nothing could be done to prevent the marriage. One 
may go so far as to wish well to the royal house in its choice, 
and still be acutely aware of the grave effects it will have on the 
neighbouring State. At best, from the South African point of view, 
it is an unfortunate affair ; at less than best, it will alienate thousands 
of Afrikaners from the British cause and estrange many English- 
speaking South Africans. Something of the importance attaching 
to it and to the questions it raises can be conjectured from the 
absence or postponement of comment by many English newspapers 
in the Union. 
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WASHINGTON TALK 


By ROBERT WATTHMAN 
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66 ELL—won’t be long now 
“What won't be long now ? 
“Won't be long now before Big Chief Cripps and 

Bevin come rolling into Union Station and the big pow- 


Willi you and your fellow Britons be expected to wear 


Big Ch 
wow begins. 


of special clothes while the great men are in town ? 





any sort 
“Oh 
‘I guess there’s a good deal of interest in London in this fiesta ? 


‘rtainly. Dinner jackets and khaki shorts. 


9» 

“You could say that it hasn’t escaped the attention of the news- 
papers Pibrne 

“What do they expect to come out of i all? 

‘The newspapers ? ” 
7 W il, 


to pull some kind of a rabbit out of the hat? Are they expecting 


h 


yes—the British generally. Do they think someone’s going 





some kind of assurance that everything’s going to be all right to 
come out of it 2?” 

‘I shouldn't think so.” 

“Do they give a damn anyhow ? 

“My dear lad—are you asking me if the 
whether they have enough to eat or not, whether they prosper or 
decline, whether they have a high standard of living or a low—?” 

“No I’m not. I’m asking you whether the British know they’re 
inacrisis, There’s a pretty considerable school ot thought here that 
they don’t, on account they’re fully employed, better paid than 
they've ever been, lushed up with free dentures and free doctors 
and family allowances and pensions—that cushioned 
against the old fears of unemployment and destitution that they can’t 


” 


British care a damn 


they’re so 


be expected to feel alarmed.” 

“Well of course, I don’t know how alarmed the average man 
is about the dollar gap. I don’t see quite how anyone can know. 
But there’s nothing like living on a fragment of meat with one ounce 
of cooking fat and rather less than one cake of soap a week for a 
, to bring home the general idea that we have to have foreign 
currency in order to buy the things we need. Do you mean you 
think there’s no crisis 2?’ 

“Hell no—I 


I mean than most of your people realise—the trade 


few year 


hink you’re in a lot worse spot than you realise. 


ms, for 


your 






£ 


I also think you’d have got more action by now if 
people had genuinely believed in the crisis. 
“What sort of action ?” 
“ Look, 


to take ? 


instance 


there’s no dispute, is there, sort of action you need 
You want to compete successfully in the dollar markets. 


You do it by producing a 





lot of goods 


it least as cheap and as good as those the other guy is 


How does anyone do that ? 
that are 
peddling in the same market, and if possible a little cheaper or a 
How do you do that? You do it by buying your 


little better 





materials shrewdly, working efficiently, with good management, 
cutting corners, getting the most out of your labour—I don’t mean 
slave-driving it, but not wasting it: seein: 1 day’s work really 
sada work. Using machinery. Inventing new machinery. Not 
miy tha you have to make it h while for everyone—the guy 
vho s the plant and the guy who works in the plan Profits 
or 1y who is the plant, not j a kind of glornfied dole, 
ut your Government seems ullow employers when it 

gets ough taxing him.” 

And high wages for the guy who works in the plant ?’ 

Su so long as he does work, and co-operate 


What does co-operating mean ?’ 





Well, first it means not raising h if the boss brings In a new 
machine or figures out a new plan to produce more with less met 
That’s one of your troubles, isn’t it now ? Even though you have 
full employment you can’t get the old fear of unemployment out 
ot their minds. Paul Hoffman is right. When the good trade 
union man realises that his best hope lies not in chiselling a larger 
slice of the existing pie but in joining in the general effort to 


increase the size of the pie—when your trade unionists begin to 
v» 


se that—then you’re making progress 
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“Would you say your trade unionists feel that way ? ” 
*Well—yes, generally speaking, I would.” 

he coal miners? When they 
amnmounce that their policy 1s to do half a week’s work in a week 

“ Well, that’s a special case. 
but I do say there’s a better understanding among trade unionists 
that it’s no good opposing new ideas and labour-saving machinery— 
that in the 
They’ve seen it happen 
got rich. Not by Socialism but by— 

The system of free competitive enterprise.” 
‘hat’s right.” _ 

“Supported, since the regrettable cropper of 1929, by certain 
inevitable and necessary welfare practices, such as price supports 
for farmers and social security and so on, which the Federal and the 
State Governments pursue with general public approval and the 
unspoken understanding that they are all right so long as the 
not called Socialism.” 

“Look, I don’t deny that our Government has gone into the 
welfare business, and I don’t deny that it’s been necessary tha 
should. But we haven’t killed the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
We haven’t so taxed and regimented and hamstrung our productive 
industries that we can’t get the effort out of them that’s necessary 
for national survival—national prosperity.” 

“ No, and you haven’t had to pawn overseas investments built up 






solemnly and deliberately 


I don’t say all the unions act right, 


long run these things are going to enrich everyone 


at 
They know it works. That’s how America 


” 


for over a century in order to stay alive. If we now had the inc - 
from the investments we sold to get money to car 
should have as many dollars as we need.” 

“I know that too. We owe you a lot, and we're trvyi! 
things up—in our «nterest as well as yours—by the Marshall Plan 
and all the rest of it. Don’t be sotouchy. You were up against it, 
and there had to be controls. But did you have, do you have, to 
throw overboard the system we have proved to be tl 
ful in the world, just at the time when you were up against it, and 
take on a system that costs so much for spoon-feeding your 
that you can’t make your books balance ?’ 

You know better than that, don’t you ? 

“Isn’t it the truth ? ” 

“ No, it isn’t. The volume of British exports has been broug 
up by a good deal of hard work and by sacrifices on the part of 
the whole population of which you and your fellow Americans have 
no real idea, to fifty per cent. more than they were in 1938. The 
books do balance with the rest of the world. And, with Marshal! aid, 
they might even now have been on the way to an eventual balance 





ry on the war we 


no ft atria 
Z i 4 








1@ MOS SUCCSSI- 


” 


with the dollar area if it hadn’t been that you began to buy !ess 
from the sterling countries because you had a recession, and the 
word began to get around that the pound would be devalued, so tha 
buyers hung back in the hope of getting more for their money, 
and—” 

‘Are we now going to have the argument that the British crisis 





America’s 














is a 

“You are not—not from me, nor I devoutly trust from Big 
Cripps and Big Chief Bevin. That’s one of the yubles 
I set forth a few facts ch are not in dispute at a $ to 3 
Whv this Crisis is sud sp gy p ind ’ 1 ) } ‘ 
accuse me 

Cc down, caln wn. I at iad a rod B ‘3 
it said it a system sn’t proof against a ten p > 
in dollar exports t much good to anybody ? 

I don’t w, b « \ ! , ’ 
dor usually dg »~w rood a syStem «Ss at a 4 ; 
struggling to establish itself.” 

“You t > re S¥YStem §$ le and dand ? I ungz p > 

There you go aga vu have to have every 
black or pure white. I didn’t say it was perfect. What I do : 

x2 condemn evervthing we've done on the ground that one o 
the th “ve done has gone wrong—and I’m admutting tha we 
thing that’s gone wrong, the dollar export thing, is one of the most 
vital of them all. Burt there are other things too.” 

ch as > ” 

wh as salth vildren and fair sharing of p y early 
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everything the country has, and the removal of a lot of old fears— 
fear of having a family in case the job gives out, fear of being ill 
because you can't afford a doctor, fear of a neglected and poverty- 
stricken old age. You wouldn't call that nothing ? ” 

“No, I wouldn't cal] that nothing. What do you think Americans 
are Jooking for? You've been here long enough not to be one of 
those insufferable Englishmen who's doped it all out that so long 
as they have an icebox and a car and two television sets all Americans 
are happy.” 

“Dear old boy, in answer to your reasonable question—I think 
Americans are looking for almost exactly the same things that 
Britons are looking for. Some security, a chance to live and learn 
end better themselves, bigger opportunities for their children—” 

“ That's about it, I guess. Only we think the best way is to give 
every individual his head—let him win these things for himself in 
competition with his fellow men. We figure he’l] win them quickest 
that way.” 

“And we think that 
collective responsibility.” 

“As simple as that, huh ? The doctrine of individual responsi- 
bility and the doctrine of collective responsibility. Say, I wonder 
if Chiefs Cripps and Bevin know it’s as simple as that ? ” 

“ Ab. - 

“Yes 


UNDERGRADUATE SPATE 


By DAVID THOMSON* 


no man is an island, and that we have a 


I wonder. 
Where 


” 


in hell did that waiter get to ? 


HE expansion of British universities which has taken place 
since the end of the war has officially urged and 
whole sequence of questionable 


been 
popularly accepted on a 
The pressure has come 
from above, in the form of recommendations of Select Committees 
(most notably the Barlow Commitice on Scientific Manpower of 
1946) and financial encouragement by the University Grants Com- 
mittee ; and from below, in the form of student-demand and popular 
support for greater educational opportunities at the highest level. 

All British universities have responded to this double pressure 
in varying degrees. At first their response was spontaneous, for it 
was widely felt that there was a banked-up flow left over from the 
war years, when so many promising students had their education 
imterrupted by national service. The system of Further Education 
and Training Grants, devised to meet just this demand and 
generously administered by the Ministries made the 
demand immediately effective. It could be argued that, if only to 
replace the generations of graduates which were not produced during 
the six years of war, the universities should stretch themselves to 
the utmost 10 absorb these belated undergraduates. They did so. 
But during all the war years the total student population at our 
universities never fell below 35,000 at any one time, and the normal 
pre-war figure was §0,000. As total numbers rose to roughly §2,000 
in 1945, 65,000 in 1946, 78,000 in 1947, and over 83,000 in 1948, it 
is clear that there is already a handsome surplus over war-time 
deficits. The universities are now turning out graduates in much 
larger numbers than ever before, and this has been justified by 
estimates of the national need for highly-trained scientists and tech- 
nologists. and by the desirability of keeping a certain balance within 
the universities by a corresponding increase in the number of “ arts ” 
siudents. 

The assumption here, which is all too seldom challenged, is that 
universities can determine the rate of their growth sn accordance 
with national needs without impairing their educational value and 
their essential academic qualities. In the past universities have 
prown—and over certain periods, such as the early twentieth century, 
have grown very fast—through the steady development of new 
sectors of human knowledge and the cultivation of new forms of 
learning. The growth of history as a distinct academic discipline, 
of the natura] sciences in all their ever-widening ramifications. of 
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the social sciences such as economics and sociology, have afforded 
the “ plan” on which new faculues and departments have been 
built and new bodies of undergraduates brought within the frame. 
work of a university education. Never till now has the “plan” 
been provided merely in the form of a “ target” of student-numbers 
to be attained within a certain limit of time. 

Universities and colleges are organic growths and complex 
communities, each having at any one moment an optimum size. 
This size is determined by the interaction of several differen 
factors—the skilled teaching-staff available, the living and teaching 
facilities, the sectors of knowledge to be explored and their suitability 
for undergraduate study, the supply of apt pupils, and the social] 
needs of the national community within which the universities have 
their being. It becomes increasingly clear that too much emphasis, 
during the last four years, has been placed upon the last of these 
factors, to the serious neglect in many cases of all the others involved, 
and therefore to the detriment of the universities as places of learning 
and research. One indication of this is the fact that, of the 15.000 
new graduates emerging from the universities last summer, ‘cah 
three in every five held Honours degrees. 

Now, it may be at once protested that the Ordinary-degree man 
or woman) is not to be despised ; that he is likely to have profited 
enormously from his university education, both as an individual and 
as a citizen ; and that it is so desirable that a larger proportion of 

ur young men and women should have the benefit of a university 
education that the universities must be prepared to go on swelling 
their numbers, even if this should mean a preponderance of Ordinary 
over Honours graduates. It is here that the 
lenged assumptions creeps in. Of course the Ordinary-degree 
graduate is usually an estimable person, and of course he will nearly 
always have profited from being at the university. 
university should be without a certain element of students who de 
not aspire to Honours. But it is all a matter of proportion. There 
is incalculable danger in the tendency, indicated by the Nuffield 
College Report on The Problems Facing British Universities, to 
think of universities as the Jast rung on an educational! ladder the 
top of which as many as possible should strive to reach. 

If it be assumed that the universities should attempt to meet all 
the needs of all members of the community whose education is to 
be carried beyond the age of eighteen, we need not one new 
University College at Stoke-on-Trent but fifty Stokes-on-Trent. It 
has never been the aim of British universities to feed all the pro- 
fessions. They have shared this task with countless other competent 
institutions—the Inns of Court, the Teaching Hospitals, the 
Chartered Accountants’ Association, Theological and Teachers’ 
Training Colleges, and the rest. Nor have they ever shouldered 
the task of training technicians—that is the task of technical insti- 
tutes and colleges of every kind. They have traditionally restricted 
themselves to academic research and to the teaching of those sectors 
of learning wherein general principles and the highest intellectual 
disciplines were involved. We are asking them to attempt the 
impossible if we expect them to be the crown of the public educa- 
uional system in the same sense in which the secondary schools are 
the middle of the system ; and we shall prevent them from perform- 
ing the vital cultural and social functions which they alone can 
perform if we ask them to undertake work which the other institu- 
tions of higher education and technical training can in fact perform 
much better. 

Nearly every student, of course, unless he be an imbecile, might 
be expected to derive some benefit from three years at a university. 
But “fitness” for a university education is discussed as if it were 
an absolute criterion, instead of essentially a relative thing. An 
applicant is rejected for admission not as a rule because he is totally 
“unfit” to benefit, but because he is deemed to be less fit, in the 
sense of less likely to benefit so much, as another who can show 
evidence of that basic intellectual ability, intelligence, temperament 
and previous training which are required to get the maximum benefit. 
The fallacy becomes particularly dangerous when the slogan “ fit for 
a place, fit for an award” is bandied about as it recently was in 
parliamentary debates. The demand that all university places should 
be “free” for all who are “fit” for them opens the door to still 
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heavier pressure on the universities to expand, and seduces into the 
quest for a degree still more who, both in their own interests and 
ia the community’s, would be better advised to seek higher educa- 
tion of a more specific and technical character than the universities 
can or should attempt to give. 

So, too, the demand for more “ General Courses,” combining study 
of several different “ subjects” at once, shows by its tendency to 
prevail at some universities a misconception of the essence of 
university education. Higher education to the extent which it is 
possible to give it in “ General Courses ” can be given equally well 
in adult classes of the kind provided by Extra-Mural Boards and 
the Workers’ Educational Association There seems no good reason 
why the universities should be saddled with this particularly 
burdensome task, and most of the young students asking for such 
courses would be likely to benefit more by combining study of them 
with simultaneous apprenticeship in a professional training or a 
technical skill. 

It is difficult, indeed, to resist the conclusion that a considerable 
part of the present demand for multiplying the numbers of under- 
graduates springs less from a discriminating desire for certain 
qualities of education than from a general belief that a university 
degree will open the way to a better job, and a widespread miscon- 
ception that the university monopolises the whole of the top rung 
of the educational ladder. The production of a surfeit of graduates 
with Ordinary degrees on a contracting labour-market would be the 
most painful and undesirable way of dispelling the former of these 
beliefs. If this situation is to be avoided, it is for all the responsible 
authorities concerned, from the Ministry of Education, the Grants 
Committee and the universities themselves to the schools and the 
local authorities, to dispel the latter, 


FIRST CITIZEN OF EUROPE 


By SIR HAROLD BUTLER 


OR forty-eight hours the first European Assembly postponed 
the election of its President, because Monsieur Spaak was 
not yet available. As soon as he had divested himself of the 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, he was elected by acclamation. 

It was arare compliment. In international assemblies there is usually 
keen competition for the chair, but on this occasion there was none. 
Paul Henri Spaak was by general consent the right, almost the 
only, man for the job 

It is worth pausing to analyse the reasons for this singular 
unanimity. In itself it suggests that Monsieur Spaak is one of the 
outstanding figures in Europe. Belgium has produced at the critical 
moment an international leader comparable in stature to Nansen and 
Branting after the first war. The fact that he comes from one of 
the smaller nations is only an incidental qualification, which has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages. It is, however, an apt illustra- 
tion of the vital role of the smaller nations in European civilization. 
If they were to be merged into a homogeneous mass, which is 
fortunately not at all likely, the loss of their distinctive personalities 
to the society of western Europe would be immense. Much of its 
strength lies in its diversity, a truth which may some day become 
apparent to the suzerains of eastern Europe. If Belgium had been 
4 province of France or of a pan-European State, Monsieur Spaak 
would hardly have achieved his meteoric political career. 

Yet it is difficult to think that under any régime his light would 
have remained altogether obscured. A man who can become a 
Minister at thirty-five and a Prime Minister at thirty-nine is a 
phenomenon in any country in any circumstances. No doubt he 
started life with exceptional advantages. His grandfather had been 
the great Liberal leader of his day. His uncle resigned the premier- 
ship in 1938 to his unrepentant nephew, whom in the past he had 
severely admonished as a wild and disorderly Socialist. His mother 
was the first woman elected to the Belgian Parliament. Politics 
were in his blood, but he brought to them personal as well as 
To see Monsieur Spaak addressing a mass meeting 
with a strong ingredient of Communist hecklers is an education to 
any aspiring politician. The dominating burly figure, the powerful 
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voice, the lightning repartee, the ready appeal to ridicule, the 
occasional flights of poetic imagination, belong to the armoury of a 
great orator. Monsieur Spaak is capable of rising to the height of a 
great occasion, but in private life he can be as informal and human 
as anybody. He possesses in a marked degree that happy faculty 
of casting official cares to the wind and of putting all his humour 
and quickness of wit at the service of mere light-hearted conversa-— 
tion. Nothing can subdue his zest for life, which flavours every- 
thing he does. That is not only one of his charms, but also one of 
the secrets of his success. 

Personal magnetism and powers of speech go far to make 2 
politician, but they do not make a statesman—and Monsieur Spaak 
has certainly crossed that indefinable frontier which separates the 
statesman from the politician. In part his passage has been assisted 
by a unique experience of foreign affairs. Until this month he had 
been Foreign Minister without interruption for ten years. Five of 
those years were spent in London. During the war one remembers 
him talking volubly and shrewdly in Eaton Square, which the 
Belgians called “Rue de la Loi,” the Whitehall of Brussels. He 
got to know the people and the politics of this country as few 
foreigners have known them. He has even acquired some intimate 
ties with it through his children. But he did not suffer the common 
fate of exiles, for when he went home, he alone of the London 
Ministry retained his office. His fame was already rising both in 
Europe and America. He had headed the Belgian delegation to 
San Francisco and had taken an active part in creating the United 
Nations. When its first Assembly met, he at once became an inter- 
national figure as its first President. Since then he has played a 
prominent part in shaping the post-war world. Benelux, the Brussels 
Treaty, O.E.E.C. and the North Atlantic Pact owe much to his bold 
and dynamic leadership. Though Prime Minister, he did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to become one of the Honorary Presidents of the 
European Movement, and now at the age of fifty he is the first 
President of the European Assembly. 

A truly remarkable record, but one which requires something more 
for its achievement than the simple arts of the politician and the 
diplomatist. The fact is that Monsieur Spaak is a man who inspires 
confidence. He believes in what he says and makes other people feel 
that he believes. Whether as head of the Socialist Party or as Prime 
Minister or as a defender of the United Nations or as an advocate 
of European union, his words carry the weight of conviction with 
those who hear him, Nor is he afraid to use plain words when they 
are needed. Few people who listened to it have forgotten his speech 
at the Paris Assembly of the United Nations, in which he explained 
to the Russian delegation why Europe feared Soviet motives and 
Soviet power. The gist of this great philippic was contained in the 
phrase “we are afraid, because we have placed all our hopes and 
confidence in the defensive organisation of the United Nations ; and 
through the policy you have pursued, you are forbidding us to seck 
our security and our salvation within the framework of this organisa- 
tion, but making us seek it within the framework of a regional 
arrangement.” That is the kernel of Spaak’s outlook on the present 
world. As an idealist he supports the United Nations, as a realist 
he has entered into the Atlantic Pact, as an idealist and a realist he 
strives for a united Europe. 

As might be expected, Monsieur Spaak looks on the European 
problem with a wary and practised eye. He realises all the diffi- 
culties. As he has put it, “ we cannot build Europe in a day.. It 
is an immense task, which can only be carried out step by step.” 
Nor does he imagine that it will be a painless process. He has had 
the courage to say that “in order to unite Europe, everyone, nations 
and individuals alike, must be prepared to make sacrifices of pride 
and—what is still more difficult—material sacrifices also.” That és 
true, but few people have dared to say it out loud, and it cast a 
slight chill on the audience which first heard it. Monsieur Spaak 
would hardly have said it did he not passionately believe that the 
union of Europe is a paramount necessity for his own country and 
for Europe as a whole. That is his message and his first title to 
the presidency of the European Assembly. He is now the first 
citizen of Europe. It may well be that his message will become a 
mission. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE COSTS 


By SIR RONALD DAVISON 


HE economic machine of Great Britain is out of gear, both 

externally in world markets and at home. ‘The crisis is 

upon us and many unpleasant things are about to happen, 
yet neither the Government nor Opposition leaders show any signs 
of coping with it adequately. Labour, in its industrial capacity, still 
refuses to accept the plain necessity of making wages more pro- 
ductive and (not or) of sacrificing temporarily some part of our 
higher post-war standards of living. On the contrary, we are getting 
more demands for subsidised consumption at home and for still 
further increase of expenditure on the prodigious new Social Security 
services, and al] this in the face of the demonstrable fact that along 
such easy lines we cannot possibly succeed, that the days are 
definitely over when we held half the world in fee and that, unless 
we accept the need for solvency and set our teeth to attain it, we are 
only speeding up our own destruction, 


These are strong words but, in my view, they. or something st] 
sironger, are the indispensable preamble to any useful or realistic 
discussion of our economic crisis at the present time. Until they 
are generally understood and the sense of urgency is accepted, 
what hope is there of finding the politicians in this ultra-democratic 
State who will dare to do their duty and stand fast for the retrench- 
ments and other stern policies that alone wil! save the situation ? 

But the wider field as a whole is a many-sided and unwieldy 
question. It is more than sufficient here to try to deal with our 
vast social expenditure today and some of the economies that could 
be effected. I am convinced that, among other very unpleasant 
sacrifices, we shall at once have to set about saving several hundred 
msllions on the Social Services. 

Nothing. of course, could be more distasteful. Like many of my 
contemporaries I have been working for something like this great 
Beveridge Plan for forty vears, and I still stand by its principles 
Rut we have to recognise that, under present administration, the 
Beveridge schemes, plus others, are proving so overwhelmingly 
costly that the State cannot possibly afford them. Excluding food 
subsidies, our social budget of some £800 million in 1948/49 was 
quite four times the pre-war figure and still increasing. This vear 
the National Health Service alone wll cost between {£350 and 
{400 million on present plans, and in a few years the Pensions Bil! 
alone will mount to £500 million per annum. This is fantastic, and 
my fear is lest, in a real crash, we might lose either a)] our gains or 
at any rate much more of those gains than is necessary. Better, 
surely, to study now and urgently how best we could prune the 
food subsidies (£500 million), expanded education (£224 million and 
the raised leaving age), the National Insurance State contribution 
£1265 million) and, particularly, the National Health expenses. ‘The 
Government might thus forestall the crisis or mitigate its effects, 
and we might save the basis and structure of the new services in 
order to develop them again, say in five years’ time. Meanwhile, 
we shal] have to mark time or even retrace a few of our recent steps 
iowards the ideal. The Welfare State is a contradiction in terms if 
i] means at the same time a Bankrupt State. 

J put the food subsidies first, but shall say only this about them, 
hat we ought to have begun to cut them down in 1947 or 1048 
by casv stages, while, at the same time, effectively freezing wages. 
Te halve the subsidies at the rate of cuts of § per cent. per month 
will take about a vear ; we could not safely move faster and a charge 
of £225 milkon would still remain. The unanswerable argument for 
such a course is that it will be less painful and easier to work than 
cutting wage-rates. Other large reductions will have to be in the 
fields of Education, National Insurance and Health, but I do not 
believe that the necessary cuts in these services wil] ever be self- 
mmposed by their respective Ministries, if the matter is simply 
referred to them by the Cabinet appealing for economy. Only the 
Freasury could direct this economic Dunkirk or do the painful jobs 
thoroughly and quickly and impartially enough—and then only ¢f 
an exceptional Chancellor te back them up. such as Si 
or Sir John Anderson or even an emergency alkance 
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of both these strong-minded honest men, untrammelled by their 
back-benchers. 

The service of Education might be able to bear a cut of £<c million 
im a full year. National Insurance, which is piling up a profit of 
over £100 million per annum, could bear a temporary halving of 
the State Subsidy (£135 million at present). But it is. of course. 
the Nationa] Health Service that is the new and conspicuous source 
of spending on the home front. Remember that the origina! official 
estimate for 1948/49 was under {150 million. Then note some of 
the figures in the Civil Estimates for 19490/50:— 

Esumated Costs of N.H.S. (England, Wales and Scotland) 1946/s0, 
Total ; £352 millior ; 
Costs of Hospitals, etc. ... £194 million 

Of this total of £352 million, hospitals and specialists and related 
services account for not less than {£194 million, though the facilities 
for such treatment are still far from adequate. Why not, therefore. 
adept an amendment which would be good in itself and save 
between {30 and £40 million ? Why not abandon the lavish offer 
of free bed and board, keeping onlv the free medical] services ? Why 
not make a charge for other kinds of “ free ” material provision, such 
as drugs and appliances, spectacles and dentures ? These latier items 
now account for nearly {60 milkon per year, although most people, 
in Government circles as well as outside, have thought all along that 
there was something crazy about these unnecessary and costly 
features of the N.HLS. The financial controls and budgeting 
machinery of the Service also need prompt attention. To assume a 
standard weckly charge of two guineas per week for “ hotel expenses” 
(Beveridge’s words) would still be quite consistent with the free 
medscal services. Abatements of that charge and assessments accord- 
ing 1© need by experienced almoners would be a basic feature of 
this plan. 

Be it noted that Beveridge, in his historic report, never contem- 
plated free “hotel expenses,” but talked of payment either direct 
or by contributory methods. “It may be expedient,” he wrote. “ 
make a charge, if only to avoid making it profitable to the patient 
to stay on in hospital when he could go home.” ‘The bearing of 
this remark on today’s need for a more rapid turnover of beds needs 
no emphasis. The good moral effect of a charge would, | believe, 
speed up treatment and reduce the queue. To that extent it would 
do much more good than the new special tax threatened vaguely 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It would also, surely, be more 
Jogical than the new regulations cutting down the National Jnsur- 
ance benefits of hospital patients after eight weeks’ stay. None the 
less these amended regulations have a special interest in proving 
that no one in authority feels happy about a system of sick benefits 
(26s. single and 42s. married per week) normally intended to meet 
a man’s maintenance expenses—expenses of which he is prompily 
relieved in hospital by the N.H.S. throwing in free bed and board. 
Actually the payment of cash benefits under insurance righis should 
have nothing to do with this question. Normally the cash bene- 
ficiaries should pay hotel expenses kke everybody else. Many house- 
holds throughout the land, receiving no benefits at all, could still 
pay a modest weekly tariff for their patient throughout his (or her) 
stay in hospital, whereas some others could not pay a penny even 
though they were receiving benefit. 

If, therefore, the N.H.S. authorities were instructed to re-instituie 
the practices prevailing before 1948 of charging for most forms of 
“ provision in kind,” and allowing for 2§ per cent. abatements, a 
total saving of £37 million should result from “ hotel expenses,” 
together with an even larger saving of £47 million on drugs and 
appliances. {£84 million is not a negligible sum. 
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THE NEW VACCINATION 


By HARLEY WILLIAMS 


HE announcement this week that the Ministry of Health has 
sanctioned the experimental use of the new anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine known as B.C.G. is an event of very considerable 

importance. Protection against tuberculosis is something long and 
urgently desired ; to a limited degree it has now been achieved, 
thanks to the discovery of vaccination with B.C.G. ‘This method 
is at least thirty years old. It is, beyond doubt, effective. It is safe. 
Yet only now is it to be used on any large scale in this country. 
The reasons for this apparent time-lag are part of the general 
mystery of tuberculosis. 

It is nearly half a century since two French scientists, Albert 
Calmette and Camille Gueérin, discovered purely by accident, and 
began to grow in their laboratory a special strain or family of the 
tubercle bacillus. That tough and tenacious organism is the cause 
of tuberculosis, and its deadly characteristics were even in 1902 well 
understood. But'the new family of microbes which these two French 
workers isolated for the first time turned out to possess some very 
different biological qualities. True, it looked like the orthodox 
tubercle bacillus which caused the deaths of millions; yet when 
injected into an animal it produced no serious effects. It was living, 
but it was harmless. After an enormous number of sub-cultivations 
over many years Calmette and Guérin became satisfied that their 
new strain of the tubercle bacillus was, so to speak, permanently 
tamed. Its behaviour had become fixed. It could not revert to its 
primitive power of causing disease. To use a rough, but not 
inaccurate, Comparison, it was the relationship between the jungle 
lion and the domestic cat. After marfy generations of growth, this 
new family of microbes had grown quite harmless like the cat. They 
named it Bacillus Calmette-Guerin, or B.C.G., and its numerous 
and beneficent progeny is growing upon slices of suitably prepared 
potato in laboratories all over the world. 

As soon as the harmlessness of B.C.G. became established, Cal- 
mette hoped that it might be used to fortify human beings against 
tuberculosis in the same way as vaccination with cowpox arms the 
body against the more serious risk of smallpox. The theory of 
vaccination of course is to give a dose of a mild infection in order 
to stimulate the body to manufacture protective substances against 
a more serious infection. Edward Jenner first exploited the idea a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the word vaccination was originally 
used to describe this employment for preventive purposes of a disease 
peculiar to the cow. But the meaning has been extended to cover 
any method of protection using artificial means to induce the body 
to manufacture its own anti-bodies. Besides smallpox the idea has 
been used successfully in diphtheria and typhoid. Calmette 
attempted vaccination against tuberculosis with B.C.G., and his 
attempt has succeeded. He proved that B.C.G. confers on the human 
system an artificially acquired resistance to tuberculosis. It is not 
certain how long this protection can last, but at least its duration is 
sufficient to be very beneficial to those who are liable to the disease. 

For more than a quarter of a century B.C.G. has been used in 
France, in South America, and upon a great scale in Scandinavia. 
The injection is simple, the protective effect takes place without 
disturbance and we can determine when it has been established. It 
is in Scandinavia that the active centre of B.C.G. development has 
taken place in the last ten or fifteen years. From Copenhagen 
supplies of the vaccine will come for use in this country. Physicians 
of the highest standing in Norway, Denmark and Sweden regard this 
method like missioners, and in various parts of Eastern Europe and 
in India the World Health Organisation is sponsoring the use of 
B.C.G. .Thus the safety of the method is established beyond 
reasonable doubt. In Britain and the United States the Health 
Authorities have been more cautious in sponsoring it, and it has 
been difficult, at least since 1939, for a medical practitioner in this 
country to get supplies of the vaccine. But now an official distribu- 
tion of B.C.G. is to begin, and it will be available for extended use 
among specially exposed classes of the community. 

For the present, and for certain definite reasons, B.C.G. is not to 
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be generally administered. For this limitation there is sound justifi- 
cation. In a large number of healthy people mild infections with 
the tubercle bacillus have already taken place, In modern cities the 
disease is so widespread that it is easy for the individual to be mildly 
infected without any knowledge of the fact or any ill effects, and 
the majority of adults in Britain have received in this way some 
natural protection against tuberculosis. This protection varies in 
degree and intensity. Isolated hill-dwellers may never encounter the 
infection ; crowded urban conditions on the other hand are very 
favourable to it. It would be very desirable if we could in some 
way relate danger and defence, and see that the individual received 
just enough infection to give him protection, but not enough to give 
him the disease. For the present that is impracticable, at least by 
natural means. The trouble is that we can never be quite sure how 
and when this automatic protection is to develop in any person’s 
life. Provided the infection occurs gradually and in small amounts, 
the body will be able to handle it with ease and safety. It is the 
violent assault, the overwhelming Blitzkrieg, that is the cause of 
disaster. To prevent this, B.C.G, will help us. 

Now there are certain family and occupational situations which 
greatly increase the risk of this degree of overwhelming infection 
with the organism of tuberculosis, and it is in them that B.C.G 
finds its unique opening. ‘Take the medical student, for instance. 
At a susceptible age, he is liable to come in contact with tuberculous 
infection from hospital patients to a very much greater degree than 
he has ever done in his home or at school. The same with hospital 
nurses. The greatest risk of all is to a child or adolescent in a house- 
hold where there is a case of active tuberculosis. In such situations 
B.C.G. will give artificial protection just for the period when it és 
most needed. Where the infection has previously taken place, 
B.C.G. will not be needed, and fortunately we have a simple test 
which can be used to select those who require vaccination and leave 
those for whom environment has already taken the matter in hand. 

B.C.G. vaccination is thus a method of choice for a particular 
situation, and not a preventive measure which should be used for 
everyone. It would be quite impracticable to employ it in this 
highly urbanised country on any general scale. Some day in the 
future it may be possible to set up a universal system of anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination ; but for us that day is not yet. The control 
of tuberculosis will still depend very largely upon general measures 
of hygiene, upon satisfactory nutrition, and what is generally under- 
stood by the term “a good standard of living.” 

Yet B.C.G. is a very great advance. It may inaugurate something 
like a revolution in our method of handling a disease which still 
kills seventy or eighty of our people every day in the year. Tubercu- 
losis is the greatest challenge to preventive hygiene, and we cannot 
afford to overlook any means that will help us to control it, even 
though, like BC.G., it is a specific method of particular value, and 
not a preventive agent of general application. 

Albert Calmette is dead, but I imagine that the man who repre- 
sents the third letter of B.C.G.—the distinguished bacteriologist, 
Camille Guérin, who, now an old man, still lives and works in his 
laboratory in Paris, will be proud that, after so many disappoint- 
ments, his method of vaccination is to be employed in England as 
it has long been in his own country, Latin Europe and Scandinavia. 





“The Spectatar’’ September Ist, 1849 
A VERY extraordinary scene for Paris occurred on Sunday evening, in 
the Place de la Bourse. Soon after six o'clock, a young and well-dressed 
Englishman got upon a post with a small pocket Testament in his hand ; 
and, a few persons having assembled, he began to harangue them, in very 
good French, on the blessings of peace. Two sergents de ville, who were 
on duty at the Vaudeville Theatre, perceiving that a crowd was assembling, 
went to the spot, and informed the zealous but imprudent orator that 
open-air lectures in Paris were contrary to law [he Englishman per- 
sisted, and said that his object was pacific. The officers replied that they 
did not question the excellence of his motives, but that no person could 
deliver harangues in the public thoroughfare without a permission from 
the Prefect of Police ; and they requested him, politely but earnestly, to 
withdraw. He replied, in French, “Je ne me retire pas” ; on which the 
sergents de ville took him by tt and led him 


the arm iway. 
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Undergraduate Page 
THE PALIO OF SIENA 


By RAYMOND ULLYATT (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 


FTER meeting a Sienese alchemist in Hell, Dante turns to 
Virgil and asks him if there ever was a people so vain as the 
Sienese, with their love of show and their excessive self- 
confidence. Perhaps the modern Florentine would be less abusive, 
but the old animosities and rivalries are quickly roused by the 
mention of Montaperti—after 800 years the Florentines can no more 
forget the bitterness of defeat than the Sienese the sweets of a 
bloody victory. Just as Montaperti is an active memory, so the 
Palio is more than a relic of the traditional popular games of the 
mediaeval Siena. It is an integral part of the life of the city, having 
its origins in the past but living in the Sienese delight in colourful 
spectacle and the Italian capacity for unrestrained excitement and 
sustained enjoyment. 

Siena is divided into seventeen districts, or contrade, which in 
origin were popular independent associations for the organisation 
of games and merry-making, and twice a year, on July 2nd and 
August 16th, ten of these contrade compete in a horse-race for the 
Palio (or Pallium), a silk banner richly decorated and a prize of a 
few shillings. The course is the semi-circle of the Piazza del Campo, 
whose stone blocks are covered with earth to form a track. The 
centre of the square, a kind of cobbled amphitheatre, and the peri- 
meter formed by the shops and cafés which are obscured by tiers 
of solid plankings, hold the spectators. Three days before the 
race each contrada is allotted a horse by the Commune, and on that 
evening the square is packed for the first trial, followed by heated 
discussions of form. The intense enthusiasm, which lasts until the 
day after the Palio, is refreshing and astonishing to the yhlegmatic 
Anglo-Saxon. So strong is the loyalty to the contrada that many 
families divide, the wife going back to the contrada in which she 
was born and the husband to his. Riding bareback, the jockeys also 
have to cope with the peculiar difficulties of the course, which is run 
clockwise and which presents two corners almost right angles— 
one in descent and one in ascent. The first, taken at full gallop, 
is most dangerous and is protected by mattresses hung on the fences. 
At this corner it is not unusual for a horse to break a leg and jockeys 
to take serious falls. Morning and evening for three days preceding 
the Palio there are trials, but they become mere exercises for the 
horses and practice for the jockeys rather than races. 

Excitement grows. Foreigners passing through the town are 
infected by the atmosphere and decide to stay rather than proceed 
immediately to Rome and Florence. The town fills as snecial trains 
and buses bring in visitors in thousands, jostling and crowding, 
noisy and hilarious, in the narrow streets and opening reluctantly 
10 give passage to some motor-car or motor-cycle hopefully and 
insistently hooting. 

After lunch on the day of the Palio the bells of the innumerable 
churches are rung, and the young folk of the contrade dress for the 
pageant and historical procession. Each contrada has the name of 
some anima] which it assumed as a symbol centuries ago, each with 
distinctive flag and rich mediaeval costumes. From all quarters 

I] converge on the Cathedral Square, 


ol the town small processions 


passing by the houses of their particular Prior and Captain to 
execute sbandierata, or homage of flags, which are waved in a 
dexterous and complicated pattern. Preceded by the drummer and 
two flags walks the Duke, burly and resplendent in armour, supported 
by two pages bearing his arms. After three more flags there follow 
the people and a knight in armour on a richly caparisoned horse 
Jed by a squire. It is astonishing what a transformation these bril- 
jiant costumes and wigs make. I was dressed as an ensign-bearer 
of the Dragon, and in my green, yellow and red looked exactly like 
some none-too-refined mediaeval squire or Dureresque peasant. 
Homage is paid at various points in the citv, and finally the main 
procession is formed and passes through crowded streets to the 
Piazza del Campo. Just outside there is a halt for the third time, 
The old walls of the mediaeval] tavern re-live the 


for refreshment. 
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gaily coloured scenes of the age in which they were first built. full 
of bustle, jolity and timelessness, until the deep mellow tone of 
the great bell of the tower of the Mangia calls the pageant on to 
the track. 

Preceded by a posse of mounted carabinieri in costumes of black 
and white, the vast procession of five hundred brilliantly costumed 
men and thirty-six horses enters the Campo in four distinct groups, 
led by the six mace bearers and the bearer of the black and white 
banner of the city, and followed by eighteen musicians playing 
the March of the Palio, a rousing tune based on mediaeval melodies, 
More flags of the ancient State of Siena close the first group. The 
ten competing contrade follow, cach leading its horse and being 
received with frantic cheers and applause as it enters the arena, 
Twelve pages decked in laurel open the third group of the seven 
districts which are not competing. Throughout the procession the 
two flag-bearers of each contrada exert themselves to out-do their 
rivals in their sbandierate, jumping over their flags, throwing them 
into the air, catching them between their knees, behind their backs, 
and never getting them entangled, ending by throwing them high 
into the air in final salute. Representatives of the tight major guilds 
of the city, the populace and the six districts which have ceased 
to exist, Close the third section. The chief unit of the fourth group 
is the carved wagon drawn by two white oxen, which carries the 
city standard and the Palio. Finally a squadron of soldiers dressed 
in helmets and leather jerkins and carrying lances brings up the 
rearguard. This is more than the English carnival ; it is something 
essentially sui generis, an artistic, colourful pageant, accompanied 
by trumpet and drums, of an authentic past living in the present 
in its full savour, 

The tour of the Campo completed, the whole pageant is arrayed 
on the wooden tiers in front’ of the City Hall which is hung with 
banners and brocades, and there is a final salute of flags before the 
gun is fired and the horses are led out, restive and excited. Earlier 
in the afternoon each of the competing horses has been taken into 
church by its jockey to be blessed. Unaccustomed to being sprinkled 
with holy water, the horse permits itself sometimes to be less than 
reverent, but df it relieves itself of its morning meal this is considered 
a good omen. Only when the race begins do the visitors realise that 
there is something extraordinary about it. The competing jockeys 
lash each other and the horses with thick whips, and the results of the 
previous evening’s negotiations between the “ Foreign Ministers” 
become evident. Alliances have been made between contrade 
paying to win, being paid not to win, and contracting to prevent a 
rival winning. Even the jockeys have been known to sell them- 
selves. 

The horses go round the Square three times while the crowd 
roars, delirious and hysterical. In the densely packed cenwe, 
unable to move for the crush, one has the breath pressed out of 


one’s lungs into a shout for one or other of the horses. In the 
ring-side seats the visitor is thankful they are so solid. Anything 


less substantial would collapse. From every window necks crane 
out ; every balcony and the tops of distant towers are packed, small 
figures are even perilously clamped to the red-tiled roofs of the 
buildings surrounding the Piazza. In two minutes it is all over. 
The winning jockey is covered with kisses and the Palio led off in 
triumph. Sixty thousand people squashed in the Piazza mingle 
with the fifty thousand who were unable to find a place, not certain 
whether to commiserate with them for not seeing the Palio or envy 
their relative freedom of movement. The losing contrade weep 
openly, while the mocking spirit of the Tuscan is given free play in 
the dispatch of Epsom salts and other laxatives to friends in the 
contrada that came second. Bells are tolled for them and sirens 
sounded. All night the festivities continue, with glasses of wine 
offered to strangers in the streets, and up at the Fortress the exhibi- 
tion of typical Italian wines is more thronged than ever, in some 
cases with the results you would expect. 

This year the small contrada of the Owl carried off its thirty- 
second Palio. The costumes and armour are put away, and now 
Siena has only its buildings, noise and water-shortage to recal] the 
Middle Ages until the next Palio in May—a special one in honour 
of the Holy Year. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


1 1s a common experience that when the russet harmonies of 

middle-age turn to shape themselves in expectation of the closing 

chords of senility, we mortals become increasingly preoccupied 
with che passage of time, and seek by various rationing devices to 
economise, or at least to check, the wastage of our years. It seemed 
no sin, when one was young, to bask all afternoon upon a haystack 
or to crouch before the fire, tapping an idle poker on the bars of 
the grate. Were I today to climb a haystack and to deposit myself, 
panting slightly, on the top, I should be conscious both of physical 
ungainliness and spiritual delinquency. Were I to sit gazing at the 
coals, the sound of the winged chariot would echo immediately 
and I should rouse myself with a start of guilt. It is nonsense to 
contend that old age provides any compensations, unless it be that it 
creeps gradually on in soft felt slippers. All one can do is to diminish 
the worst effects of this irreparable outrage by keeping careful 
account of such time as may remain. It is thus with pain and pity 
that I observe my contemporaries toying with time, that I watch 
them sitting in arm-chairs gaping emptily into space or indulging in 
talk which is valueless to themselves and others, when they might 
be doing something profitable such as reading a book or playing 
bezique or dropping off to sleep. There are moments even when 
I feel that I do not really care for my contemporaries and when 
I am happy to still my own senile mumbkings and listen to the 
starling chatter of the young. I have sometimes heard and read 
commendations of what is referred to as the “ weight of experience ” : 
I admit that it is pleasurable to have stored as many memories as 
could fill a thousand years ; but I doubt whether any man or woman 
has in fact derived much pleasure from the weight of experience ; to 
me it seems a heavy thing indeed. 

* * * * 

A great many articles will this week be written to commemorate 
the fact that Goethe was born two hundred years ago. I have but 
few regrets in life, but one of them is that my pea-hen brain has 
never enabled me fully to appreciate the works of that universal 
genius. I enjoy his autobiographical writings, I admire his letters, 
I find his diary fascinating, but his major works leave me stiff and 
cold. This may be due to the fact that when I was a boy, between 
sxhool and Oxford, I spent six months at Weimar which were 
Goethe-surfeited. I ploughed through his novels, I read his poetry 
(liking the short bits) and I spent many hours in the theatre which 
he had himself directed, listening with anxious attention to his plays 
My teacher imposed upon me an admirable discipline, according to 
which I was made to read the plays twice over and thereafter to 


expend my season ticket on seeing them acted over and over again 


This system did, I admit, do much to extend and fortify my know- 
ledge of the German language, but it left me with the wretched 
impression that no dramatist in any age ever wrote such dull plays 
as Goethe composed with such Olympian self-satisfaction. Again 


and again would I visit the Goethehaus and gaze with distaste at 
those coins and plaster-casts, those endless lumps of crystal and 
quartz. I would wander in the park above the Ilm—that quiet little 
park in which one could hear the castle clock striking solemn hours— 
and IT would visit his Gartenhaus, reverently enough I hope, but 
with a feeling that all this circumambient reverence was not for me. 
It is always a mistake to seek to impose admiration on a boy of 


* * * * 

My conversion occurred much later, and the missionary who 
terminated my disbelief was the agreeable, but wholly ridiculous, 
Eckermann. In the Conversations I found what I most needed, 
namely a medium through which I could appreciate the author of 
Gotz von Berlichingen as a vain, kindly, vigorous, formidable but 
delightful human being. Eckermann may or may not have written 
one of the most important books in the German language ; but he 
assuredly does make us understand the awe which Goethe inspired in 
his fellow-townsmen and the veneration with which, not merely 
feverent people such as Crabb Robinson and Carlyle, but also 


irreverent people such as Constant and Monckton Miines, came to 
regard him. The dominant impression left by Eckermann’s 
Gesprache mit Goethe is that of a man who, unlike so many of my 
own contemporaries, had mastered the difficult art of growing old. 
It is true, I suppose, that Goethe much enjoyed becoming a legend 
in his own lifetime, and that there was a certain complacency about 
him which may alienate those who are irritated by the august. Yet 
in his declining years he did assuredly achieve a synthesis of all his 
many activities, and he was certainly able to look back with amused 
affection at the adventures and enthusiasms of his youth. It pleased 
him to recall, when picnicking on the Ettersberg, the distant day 
when he and Karl August cut their names on one of the trees in the 
Buchenwald ; he was prepared to smile even at the recollection of 
his own fury when Schiller, in a trenchant phrase, snubbed him 
about his plants. He was quite prepared to tease the garrulous 
Eckermann about the mating habits of sparrows or even to play at 
bows and arrows with him in the garden. The Olympian light 
which streamed from his tremendous eyes was softened as the sunse 
approached ; yet although the sun was sinking it remained “ die 
selbige Sonne.” Goethe, although he relished the leisure of that 
slow-moving age, never toyed with time. 
7 * * * 

I recommend Eckermann’s Conversations to all those of my con- 
temporaries who fiddle with their declining years. When he returned 
from his picnics and excursions in the surrounding country he would 
say a few kind words to the coachman, raise his hat to the little knot 
of tourists who clustered round the door, and with ever renewed 
expectation and delight open the correspondence which had come 
with the afternoon mail. There would be a parcel of engravings 
from Florence, letters from Géttingen or Konigsberg, a catalogue 
from Paris of some numismatist’s collection, a packet of tea from 
the assiduous Crabb Robinson. When he had disposed of his 
parcels and correspondence, Goethe would light his green lamp and 
read the newspapers. One of the most charming secrets of this 
eternally youthful octogenarian was that he enjoyed farts divers. I 
like to believe that Goethe, once he had recovered from the initial 
shock, would have appreciated our modern newspapers. He would 
much have relished the cunning combination of the serious and the 
incidental ; like all men of massive culture he was interested in 
ll as important things. It would be a stimulating 


unimportant as wel 


if exhausting experience to sit with Goethe in his study and to 
translate for him the front page of a London newspaper, let us say, 
for August 27th, 1949. Some difficult explanations would of course 
be required if the old man were to understand the significance of the 
Strasbourg Assembly, of Mr. Hoffman’s views on economics or of 
the reported bombing of Jugoslav airfields. It might occur even 
that a momentary look of bewilderment would cloud those eagle 
eyes when one explained to him how important it was for the English 
that Denis Compton should have scored 97 not out at Lord’s. But 
he would certainly have insisted on one’s reading to him the more 
human stories all over again. 
* * * * 

And why not? I do not agree with André Gide that no man of 
intellectual energy should waste time in reading the newspapers. 
Goethe, whose intelligence was dynamic, would much have liked 
the story of the young man who strayed into Russia after scribbling 
a message to his companions in the sand. He would have loved 
the story of the other young man who, in his ardent desire to join 
Alice in Vancouver, hid himself in an aeroplane and was carried all 
the way to Santa Maria in the Azores. The surest 
to become dully old is to lose one’s zest for human foolishness. 
Goethe was a very great man, who, like all great men, retained his 
simplicity. The dreadful thing about becoming wise is that extreme 
wisdom is apt to produce intellectual sclerosis and to lead its 
possessors to sit in arm-chairs gaping into space. 
gaped ; every hour of his day was planned and occupied ; and he 
retained the superb capacity of being amused by silly things. 


means by which 


Goethe never 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“ The Cocktail Party.”” By T. S. Eliot. (Edinburgh Festival). 


DuRInG the last few decades there have been many attempts at 
establishing a new form of verse drama. Some playwrights have 
been successful in escaping from the influence of the neo-Shake- 
spearian play, but very few have been courageous enough to 
introduce poetry into a modern setting. It has been argued that 
there is little in contemporary life to inspire the poet. But although 
the world has changed materially in many ways since poetry was 
the accepted form of dramatic expression there is still a fund of 
material for the poet in the phenomenon of man’s potential goodness 
and his natural inclination towards evil. 

The spiritual power that can promote goodness and suppress evil 
is the talking-point of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new verse play, The Cock- 
tail Party, which was presented at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, 
last week and will be seen in London later in the year. This will 
not be ranked with the author’s first play, Murder in the Cathedral, 
as one of the great literary works of our time. Nevertheless, it is a 
successful attempt to reveal society to itself and to offer a solution 
to the problems that arise when human relationships become hope- 
lessly tangled. Superficially, the play is a drawing-room comedy 
which tells how an eternal triangle is broken up by a psychiatrist 
and two friends of the people involved. But those who are aware 
of the nature of the author’s philosophy, and are prepared to look 
beneath the surface of the comedy, will find something more than 
this. Mr. Eliot has tried to show that once a man makes a decision 
to change his life, and puts himself in the hands of a power stronger 
than his own frail will, the most unlikely acquaintances may play 
a part in shaping his future. 

When Edward and Lavinia Chamberlayne decide to discuss their 
unhappy marriage with a psychiatrist, who is also a man of prayer, 
they set forces in motion in their lives which cannot be reversed. 
Celia Coplestone, the third component of the eternal triangle, soon 
realises that her supposed love for Lavinia’s husband is merely a 
craving for something she cannot find in her life. She also visits 
the psychiatrist, who offers her two ways of curing this craving: 
she can either return to a normal existence, bearing the burden on 
her conscience, or she can journey blindly along the road that will 
lead to what she has been seeking in the wrong place. The husband 
and wife have taken the first choice, but Celia chooses the second 
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SZITH increasing significance since the war ended the annual 
display of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors has become the focus of 
British aeronautical activity. This year it is being held at Farnborough Aerodrome 
between September 7 and 11, and the public are admitted on the Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The main de Havilland interests in 1949 are the Comet 
passenger liner and the developments based on the Vampire fighter. Recent news 
of the Comet speaks for itself. 
to Western delence, are not yet released for publication but the progress of 
de Havilland jet engines is a feature of the year, and is manifest in three ways : 


simple construction opens new vistas of maintenance economy; 


The fighter developments, extremely important 


their sturdy, 
thrust and consumption are steadily improving; and the full rewards of the basic 
de Havilland design principle, which increase with forward speed, are beginning 
to be reaped as faster aircralt come into being. Rising output and overhaul periods 
for the range of Gipsy light piston engines are another feature of the year’s efforts. 
Interesting possibilities on which work has been done, less conspicuously, concern 
power augmentation for jet engines by “‘ after burning ’’ of additional fuel in the 
jet pipe and water injection in the combustion system, rocket design for assisted 
take-off, ‘‘ carpet '’ landing without undercarriage, and larger propellers with 


hollow steel blades for forthcoming British turbines. 


The power of recovery of British engineering in the face of 
exceptional difficulties is evident in this year's display. Continuity of development 
fs the « nly path to technical solvency, and it is obtainable if there is continuity 
in the structure of the organisation, with leadership which inspires personal 
enthusia m and devotion to the task in hand. That kind of continuity may be 
secured by enterprise which is commer ially re sponsible for the results of its efforts 
and which sustains its technical strength through sound apprenticeship training. 


DEF H 


way, which eventually leads her to a terrible but heroic death as a 
member of an austere nursing order. 

Does Mr. Eliot suggest that the life of the saint is better than 
the life of spiritually-inspired contentment in the common routine ? 
He does not. The point he wishes to make ts summed up in the 
words of the psychiatrist: “ Neither way is better. Both ways are 
necessary. It is also necessary to make a choice between them.” 
Although there are moments such as this in the play when its mean- 
ing is quite clear, the author has deliberately introduced an element 
of mysticism, thus partly concealing the nature of his faith. How- 
ever, the discerning playgoer will feel the presence of a Christian 
philosophy, just as he will sense the rhythm of the unconventional 
form of poetry. 

The verse, which is designed to lift the audience gently from 
prosaic passages into the more emotional and lyrical episodes, was 
well spoken at Edinburgh by a distinguished cast, including Irene 
Worth, Ursula Jeans, Cathleen Nesbitt, Alec Guinness and Robert 
Flemyng. E. Martin Browne directed the production, and it is to 
his credit that it conveyed the author’s philosophy without losing 
the witty, light-hearted atmosphere of the cocktail party scene with 
which it opened. KENNETH J. ROBINSON. 


MUSIC 


THE Glyndebourne Opera’s performance of Cosi fan Tutte at Edin- 
burgh was a triumphant success. It is difficult to compare it 
mentally with last year’s, but I had the impression that it was an 
improvement, not necessarily in the individual voices but in the 
musical and dramatic whole. Suzanne Danco again sang Fiordiligi, 
with that rare and excellent combination of intelligence and charm, 
fine voice and technical fluency, which distinguish all her perform- 
ances. Sena Jurinac’s Dorabella both matched in weight and 
contrasted in colour as Dorabella should, and as a pair of sisters 
they could hardly have been bettered. Petre Munteanu, who sang 
Ferrando last year, was again rather less than Mozartean in his 
solo numbers, where what appeared to be nervousness spoiled the 
phrasing and perfect contro! of his voice. Marko Rothmiiller, whose 
voice and stage personality do not lend themselves to a comic part, 
made a droll and slightly incongruous Guglielmo, and an occasional 
unyielding, wooden quality of his voice was noticeable in the con- 
certed numbers; but his musical intelligence and the natural 
dramatic quality of his voice made up for what was, perhaps, a 
fault of casting. John Brownlee was a much less florid, less ripely 
extrovert Don Alfonso than Mariano Stabile last year, but unfailingly 
efficient—if anything more respectful of Mozart’s style though less 
obviously enchanted by it. Irene Eisinger was very difficult to hear 
and neither her singing, nor her acting had the necessary verve for 
Despina. The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Vittorio Gui 
never allowed their playing for a moment to become perfunctory, 
but preserved the sparkle and vitality unfailingly throughout the 
whole of what is a long and most demanding score. Carl Ebert’s 
production was extremely well finished without being finicky. 

I heard the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra play both under Sit 
John Barbirolli and Eugene Goossens. They are a heavy-weight 
combination and would have done better to avoid Rossini’s 
Semiramide overture (which, like champagne and fireworks, must 
never have a hint of flatness or damp) and the Gallic “ fine writing” 
(with purple patches a la Russe) of Dukas’ La Péri. Hindemith’s 
Metamorphoses on Themes of Weber, a brilliant class-room demon- 
stration of technical processes, they played with the skill it demands 
and Mahler’s first symphony found them on something like con- 
genial ground. What a “ monstr’~inform’-ingens-horrendous” of 
windy rhetoric is the last movement of that work! In the first 
two movements Mahler is at his most naive and in the second he 
produces an effective genre-piece, the funeral march of a musical 
marionette. But by the time that he has reached his finale ideas 
have run out and he has only a vague emotional mood and orchestral 
skill with which to construct his climax. He inflates, sidetracks (in 
a song-incident palpitating with Weltschmerz) and repeats himself 
in increasingly louder tone of voice until the listener is beside 
himself with boredom and accepts the brass instruments rising 
to their feet in a final paroxysm as something like an item of gossip 
which suddenly attracts his attention in a provincial newspaper. 
Was there not once a slogan “Keep it short, keep it sweet, keep it 
snappy” ? If so, it should have been Mahler’s motto. 

I wish Aulikki Rautawara had sung something else besides the 
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THE 


sibelius at the Freemasons’ Hall. She wasted a fine voice 
and considerable powers of interpretation on a programme which 
might ha xcen designed to demonstrate the decadence of the 
German Romantic movement and the repercussions of the tradition 
of the nineteenth century German Lied among the minor composers 
af the Scar dinavian countries. For as a song-writer nobody could 
be more wr than Sibelius Martin Cooper. 


SVYECTATOR, 


songs of 


THE CINEMA 
«The Fountainhead.” (Warner.)——“ The Blum Affair.” 
The merbtaye of Broadway.” (Empire.) 


(Academy.) 


pretentious film with characters who speak 
in riddles with tremendous gravity and whose search for personal 

carried on without one relieving ray of humour. The 
s film has to offer is that the creative man must at all 
costs be true to himself, absolutely and always ; that on no occasion 
must he sacrifice his ideals to the community. 

Mr. Gary Cooper, as solemn as fifty owls, is the architect of 
genius who, on finding that in his absence his recently-erected 
buildings have been tampered with to conform to popular taste, 
blows them: up with dynamite. It was indeed courageous of Mr. 
King Vidor, the 
yrchitectural feats, for though it is tr 
ethical problem in hand, they are so very 


The Fourtainhead is a 


integrity 


messase 


director, to show us so many of Mr. Cooper’s 
ue they have no bearing on the 
with the 





dreadful that 





best wil the world one cannot but dread the day when 
with as rampant individualism as his will be given thet 

In a way this is an interesting film and the cause it pleads is a 
worthy one, but however true it is that the real artist only creates 


to please himself and 1s therefore a supreme egotist, and however true 





; the community-spirit req i man to sacrince his 
ideals, it Cammot be necessary to pI oe these truths with such 


intens lemnity. The photography, the 
ordinarily unnatural dialogue atd each other in creat 


sphere of sombre harshness more suited to high melodrama, and 





ng an atmo- 


neither oe Patricia Neal, who incomprehensibly marries Mr. Ray- 
mond Massey so that Mr. Cooper, who loves her, shall not get hurt 


, 
not Mc Robert Douglas, who has a sinister power-complex, bring 
any fre ur to the genera! suffocation. Integrity is a sacred thing 
no doubt, but one can die for it without a two-hours memorial 
service 


. « » - 


A German film, The Blum Affatr, based on an actual case, 13 se 
in 1926, and im its sequences we see the slow but obddurate bud ling 
of the dark Hower cme inti-semitism. An ardent nationalist com- 
mits a pertectly straightforward murder with robbery as its moty 
To pro himself “e makes up a which implicates a Jewish 
industrialist and, because it is desirable politically, this story is given 
full credence by 
Tew’s good character and 


o the few 
about this film ts that prep 





story 


the police regardless of lack of proofs, regardless 
the murderer’s bad one 
is here so 


What ts frightening idice 




















disguised as to bear every mark of justice, and one can see how 
easily ‘2 of honour, with only a opera of Wis nking to 
ASSIS can distort facts to suit thei political Bium 
he intervention of an we Maw detec ive rout 
job of work, burt it is just by chance that he 1s callec 1, and 
know it im another decade justice will have become the handmaid 
of the swastika. Then the most blatant evidence will not save the 
Blums from destruction. This film must needs ke even the 
smuggest heart feel uneasy, for how many of us bel a thing to 
be true because we wish it to be, and not because it is? It is 
brilliantly dire t Erich Engel, acted convincingiy by an 
45 t LOV is well worth a visit 
* * +. a 

T rugl ind Miss Ginger | Rogers dancing 
ye await eys of Broadway in a golden haze 
ot nu ries 1s were too high, or | I 
am §$ 1 I have fe ny rate I was disay ppointe , 
[ hasten to add, in the dancing which is still supe lative, but ye ah 
beca I now ed ¢ that dancing is not enough. It seems I need 
g00d music, good lyrics and at any rate a moderate script, and all 


these are lacking. The only time I felt. the ancient wonder and 
excitement, the sense of glamour which once hung like an aura round 
the enc tanted pair, was when they sang and danced to an old tune 
of Gershwin’s, “They can’t take that away from me.” Apparently 
they cin. T am miserable. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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RADIO 


Once those Football Results start to pester the evening air, we know 
that summer is fully on the wane. How unhappily, therefore, I 
their reappearance! Yet there are millions who listen ta 
them raptly, whereas for me they carry no more allure than the old 
Fat Siock prices. Every man to his own enthusiasms, and to each 
there must be millions who are equally bored by the 
should like to pay a 


greet 


his follies: 
summer’s cricket commentaries, to which I 
small end-of-the-season tribute. 

This cricket reportage is one of the B.B.C.’s jobs which we take 
for granted ; but how well, in fact, it is done! I much admire these 

Istons and Arlotts and Swantons and Johnstons, and respectfully 
thank an for their long ‘summer chore When all is going briskly 
on the field, with runs coming or batsmen going, the job may not 
be too difficult But when Burtt is dropping the ball, over after 
over, on the same spot on the off stump, like a minute drop from 
off the eaves, and Hutton pushing him monotonously down to extra 
cover, the commentator is hard put to it to keep the microphone 
alive. Wherefore our skilful stalwarts trot out all their art, bandying 
about past records of the game, working out averages, noting the 

at Lord’s or Old Trafford, and welcoming the appearance of 

the inevitable stray dog. If anyone thinks it is as easy as 
I maliciously recommend him to try it. 


scene 


it sounds, 


On the Screen 
Television, of course, has sound-radio beaten and bowled all end; 
up when it comes to cricket. It really is something to be abie to 
watch great batsmen in close-up in one’s drawing-room. The finest 
levision picture of the year came in the M.C.C.-New Zealand 
ch at Lord’s when, after two imperial ly-furious leg sweeps by 


Compton, the four New Zealand short legs were to be seen simul- 
taneously retiring to a distance of comparative poe tha Television 





in the open air is greatly improved, no longer demanding bright 
sunshine on the idial’s principle of “Horas non numero nist 
serenas” ; and my only complaint of its cricket programme th 





y sinfully The commentator’s job 

t . } S| 4 ‘ , ¢ 

1an on sound ; he can relax and let the screen speak for itself. As 
eneral, I suppose the best thing is to play i | 

e there when it is being played ; the thir 

be told about 

ther. 








television ; the fourth, to 


mentators—al! good things, br 


it by the 


No Successors to Itma 


I sincerely wish that I could discern a new Variety programme 
likely to enliven the evenings now drawing in. I have been listening 
expectantly Way, Miss Ethel Revnell f 
“d and grieve to record that its three authors 
conte the-mill Cockney fun. Mr. Ted Ray 
; a comediar rity, but his Ray’s A Laugh con 
wok slightly shop-worn. It is the laughter of the * gag - and— 
inless this sort of material is fresh, which this programme's is not— 
I declare myself no gag-eater. As for Stand Easy, I sit writhing 

What really is the n> : suggest that these programmes con- 
trive no radio personality of their own, no illusion, nny had i 


in ifs series OL 


ymlestiic con 








ld logic; its world was as lunatically all-of-a-piece as Carroll’s 
¢ Lear’s. Much Binding, again, creates its own radio illusions 
highly fantastical, but it very shrewdly, having discovered 
rid of its own, compels our acceptance of it. It is strictly rad 
the failure of B.B.C. varicty was due 


[ have sometimes thought that 
the lent in the British music-hall, but I’m not so sure 
e¢, is a music-hall comedian of great 
1 tl 1 week in Variety Fanfare 
ive evolved no radio equivalent of his outrageous music-hall cl 
ind little came across to compensate us for missing the sight of that 
seraphic gallery-wards leer of his. No: B.B.C. variety must be 
planned for radio, and no programme has yet come along to begia 

w void left by Jona 





ick of 
Mr. Max Mii 








c 
tb 


fill the wide and ach 


1749-1949 


By way of ballast 
the bi-centenary Chis sertes of Goethe prog: 
year would, as they say, fill a book, and indeed has done so. The 
B.B.C. are now publishing them in Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
1749-1949: A Radio Commemoration. I 
enjoyed the rather prosy version of Egmont earlier this year, but 
much look forward to Mr. Louis MacNeice’s new translation of Faust 
in October. LIONEL HALE. 


ro fas 


yen plenty of Goethe, in honour of 


iummes during the 


“oOnte , hav; 
confess to not having 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HITLER’S FIRST AGGRESSION 





Sik,--In an article on Hitler’s First Aggression in last week's Spectator, 
Elizab Wiskemann says: “Lord Kemsley is credited with having told 
Alfred Rosenberg, during a visit to Germany few wecks before the 
very outbreak of war, that ‘Chamberlain was in his way the Fubret 


of England, similar to Hitler and Mussolini?” I certainly did not make 


that statement, or any other resembling it, cither to Rosenberg or anyone 

chee Yours faithfully, KEMSLEY 
Kemslev House, W.C.1 

Sim,—Miss Wiskemann turns from her study of the recently published 


German Foreign Office to cry, “Oh, Villainy! ” in fine, 
round “Mr. Chamberlain and an unnamed clique, by intrigue 
1 unconstitutional means, encouraged the Germans to sect the world 


ang 
Quite apart from the implication that the Nazis required such 


hives of the 
terms 


on fire.” 
encouragement, this view is not supported by memoirs of several people 
who might be expected to know more of the deeds of the British Govern 
than the German Foreign Office. The policy of “ appeasement 

sprang not only from the machinations of a small clique, but also from 


ment 


the short-sighted policies of both major parties Phe argument that 
nothing is as disastrous as war overbore Mr. Churchill's warning that 


appeasement only made war more certain : and for this no scapegoat can 
catry the blame 

The “ publicists thesis, that Stalin in allowed the 
of the Western negotiators in order to whet Hitler's appetite,” is surely 
a fantasy, if not unintelligible. Which, one might reasonably ask, of 
Hitler's appetites might have been so whetted, and how?—Yours faithfully, 


1Te390 visits 


Midhurst, Sussex. ROBERTSON SINTON. 
BEST USE OF THE LAND 
Str,—The writer of the article Farming Revelution in the Spectator of 


makes very true statement when he that, “ The 
s not he who grows the best crops, but he who has 
rotation which brings in a cash return from the 
acres on the farm.” Unfortunately this is what an 
of farmers are doing in half-hearted 
wherever v from the very best land 

If the country is as badly in want of food as 
the cenclusion that best farming 
maximum of whatever 


August 12th 
successful farmer 
heen able 
number of 
number 


one goes aw 


says 


to work out 
greatest 
enormous sort of way, 
said, one is driven to 
will be any use ; every 
re should produce the crop it can. This may 
ise he the best-paying crop, but prices will have to be fixed 
most f maximum crops 


only the very 


not mn cvery ¢ 


tw enabl rmers to grow without incurring losses 








Jror 


mito the 


and steel scrap is needed—uargently. Get it d 


1p merchants’ hands! For the sake of 


the whole national effort send in your scrap. 


% | Lis 
77S IRON & SI* 


ISSUBD BY THE BRITISH tRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


I fully appreciate the necessity of rotations to enable good crops to be 
grown without risk of disease, but-that can safely be left to the individual 
farmer rhe main thing is to get enough grown to enable the country 
1” do without so much help from America There is no doubt that this 
could be done, not easily, but with an effort. One quite understands jhe 
difference between the present time and wartime Phen manures were 
so scarce that only part of area could get the quantity required. but now 
manures are plentiful and every effort should be made te get the maximam 
crop from every acre of land. Travelling by train, one is astonished at the 
immense area which is only half-farmed.—Yours faithfully, 
The Wicken, Castleacre, King’s Lynn JAMES KEITH. 
ASIA BEGINS AT CALAIS 

S1R,— Janus, I am not surprised to see (in your issue of August 26th), does 
not care for imaccuracy of language. What, then, are we to think 


Stinx (in your issue of August 12th), who, in taking leave of the 


Notebook and reintroducing his colleague Janus, returned to duty from a 
Continental holiday, refers to him as “ back safely from 

I italicise the word Europe because it needs italicising. I have ceased 
to be shocked when American friends refer to these islands as if they 
were not part of Europe ; I am ceasing to be amazed, but do not cease to 
be alarmed, when on every hand I read English journalists, statesmen and, 
#f my memory is right, even historians, who do the same thing 

How we look at ourselves in relation to the world is of importance. Are 
we no longer historically, culturally and atomically Furopeans ? 

Anyway, I beg to remain, Sir, your incorrigibly European servant. 


pPectators 


Eure pe a 


Lime Lodge, Egham, Surrey HARMSWORTH 
DISMANTLING IN GERMANY 
Sir,—Reing a faithful reader of your paper for more than twenty years, | 


was particularly interested in your remarks of August 191th on the vexed 
problem of dismantling German factories ‘The most painful object is 
the August Thyssen works at Duisburge-Hamborn. ‘Thice hundred and 
sixty thousand tons of structure-stee] are to be converted inio scrap 
fundaments 24 yards deep will be rendered absolutely valucless. Against 
a book-value of 140 milhon marks, only 20 million credited 
to the account of reparations. Why cannot the works be bought up by 
an Anylo-French-American syndicate, the 


will be 


proceeds to be credited « 


reparations 2? Run by such a syndicate under the management of 
forcigners and with a board of directors composed of representatives of 
the Allied Powers, surely every guarantee against “ militarism ” would 


be given. And, as you correctly peint out, a Jong lasting source of bitter 


feeling would be avoided 
And allow me to mention another sore ™ mnt why continue Gestroying 
; 
i 





the island of Heligoland, this jewel of nature? Why not let it become 
English again as n was until 1895? There, too, vou would have full 
guarantee against the danger of revived “ militarism,” und, moreover, a 
potential weapon hands ?—I have the honour to be, Sir, ve 
oly, A. FPinxi 


Hamburg / 24, 


i apenhude rstvasse 3§ 


“ PROFESSORS ” 


ofan ee 


mit the honorific title ol roiess 


recogmsed wniversily, ane 





tcaching posis in 


there is much to be said for such a restriction. But there is at Jeast one 
historic exception to such a rule. When Siz 
college in the City of London which bear: 
no doubt, its ultimate evolution into a thir 


the seven teachers for whose stipends he 





nd so they have been entitled ever sinc 





nowadays xcs the cheques on behalf of the 
College, always addresses them to “ Prof 
add, I find myself so styled by the authe es of n own eI 
universily! 
I enclose my card, but with your permission prefer te sign myself 


“ A GRESHAM PROFESSOR.” 


PROPAGANDA FOR HEALTH 


the National Health Service something more than 
make propaganda method 
purposes, heneficent, such as 
these in connection with National 
Milk.” 





Sir, In order to make 

Disease Service the Ministry could 
now used by all States for many 
“Keep Death off the Roads,” and 
Savings, Production and “ Drink More 


use of the 
some 


or less) 
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= } 
be \ 
jual 
niTy | 
this 
ihe 
— Auma I makes his living from a few acres of 
n0W 
hum rubber plantation in Kelantan. He is a valuable 
the 
‘dollar earner’. But his rubber would be of 
i, 
little use to the world if it could not be cured, 
and so turned into tyres, cushioning, and a 
Joes i" 
ol hundred and one other products of daily use. 
m a Monsanto provides chemicals used in curing 
ial rubber. These help Ahmat to make a living 
hey nad 
» te . help Britain’s export drive with 
ind, 
" manufactured products . . . . help to provide you with goods 
Axe you want. Just one of the many ways in which Monsanto 
is ‘ serving industry, which serves mankind’ 

Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital importance 
<. ] to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem it is highly 
xed probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 
1 


“3 MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 28 warertoo piace - LONDON: Swi 






















hy a 

A deli 

‘ 

elicate 
of 
f 
. 

: operation 

lier 
ying 
bme 

full 
I, 
t 

nu 

ne Et 

: The manufacture of medical | & entered by means of simple cleat steps, they soon 
= equipment often involves the became canopied, balustraded and isomely 
vie , 

# most delicate precision WOrK. carved until, by the time of the Restoration, eV 
nd An experimental X-ray appara- were a picturesque fe re of the great three-deckers 
"s tus was being built. It was found that a lug on a cast aluminium | 
as bearing had to be heightened by an extension piece. The fine THE 
en limits imposed made fusion welding impossible. The solution ? | 


A B.O.C process, Aluminium Brazing, did the job perfectly. 


“THREE CASTLES" 


IpSAa REVIT ES 


20 for 3/10 
MANUFACTURED BY W. D. & H. O 


From the lightest industry to the heaviest, B.O.C processes are 
making an immeasurable contribution to Britain’s advance in 
every field. 


ted The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


en London and Branches 
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The woeful lack of clementary knowledge concerning positive health 
gives great scope for this method. There are doubtless many differences 
of opinion among medical men, but surely sufficient agreement on first 
principles to make such a campaign practicable. The tremendous number 
of proprietary purgatives offered for sale indicates where a start could be 
made The sale of these drugs points to a widespread failure of a natural 
function which ought to give no trouble at all to a healthy person 
multitude of “tonics” people need (or think they need) points to either 
or physical debility of a degree which cannot be considered 
normal. The deplorable cigarette-sucking habit must have causes 
it would be very profitable to discover and dissipate 

Again, children’s health would be much improved if the 
sleep they need at various ages cguld be got into the he ids of the unde: 
educated section of the population, together with plain information con 
cerning the results too little sleep. The evils of the “dummy,” 
physical and psychological, should be plugged time alter time ; and of the 
crowded cinema 

If the Ministe: of Health 
from those to whom he ministers.—Yours truly, 


he 
me 


nervous 
which 


mount of 


ot 


is to admunister health he must elicit a response 
Hersert R. Barron. 


Ti Rectory, Lowestoft, Suffolk 
- _ 
EXTERNAL STUDENTS 
Sir,—The article which appeared on the Undergraduate Page in your 
issue of August 19th set forth admicably the difficulties encountered in 
their studies by external students at universities. Yet the suggestion 
that the State should refund the fees incurred in obtaining a degre: 
seems to me, an external student, not only expensive, but likely to iind 
little support in official « es The State in conjunction with the 


B.B.C. could, 1 comparatively low cost help external students 


however, at 














nmensely by creating a “ Fourth Programn ted to the broad 
casting of lectures. Such a st ruld cate in the long n, { have no 
doubt, a nation of academicians.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
t Alderbrook Road, S.W.12 J. J. H. Porrs 
POETS ON THE AIR 
S! Lionel Hale writes We do no int them [poets] ‘ presented 
to us; we can reproduce their melodies for ourselves in our own heads.” 
Unfortunately the majority of people cannot hear poctry in this way it 
least, not until they have learnt to listen to it being read aloud. But, 
quite apart from that, why should the cerebral hearing of poctry prevent 
us from enjoying an oral interpretation as well? M ns do not spend 
th vsing over a i I} n to music on the radio, and 
7 to con wher ! h that they may netimes hear an 
nterpretation even in th 1.—Yours faithfully 
Brochmere, Wray R Citve SANS 
7 , . = Try, > 
WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF 
ao . -pEOTAT Ss 
THE SPECTATOR BY AIR 
; The a our readers is drawn to the special transport tacih 
oth i to ibscribers of < YPECTATOR These enable 
ru many parts ol * wortd to ve the opies a few da 
alter pu ition im London 
The | ’ 12 re the main ai *f 1 ibscription rt 
“All Lp” service to all countries in Europe Poland 
? eks i 7 & 26 weeks ti 3 dd 
Air Mail to Iceland and Poland 
> weet ‘30 W ? week fi 10s. Od 
*By Air to Canada and U.S.A, nd then by first-class matt 
weeks i j uf 26 weeks £1 17s. 6d 
By Air to South Africa 1 the by t-class mail 
h { | hd 6 weeks i 17s. Gf. 
By Air to South Africa ! rb ymnd-class ma 
> weeks i} 5 Od > weck €i iz 6d 
iby Air to India and Pubkistan re ry ma 
¢3 4? Wy Lt l6s. Od 
By Te g airy mai 
i4 0 Md > wee £2? Os Od. 
By Air to Kenya J then by o ul 
“ek i ’ 26 ecks £1 12 6d 
hy Air to Gold Coast and Nigeria and then by ordinary maid 
i yy Ou 6 week it 10s. Od 
By Air to Malaya and by ordinary mai 
-cks £3 I5s. Ud 26 weeks £1 17s. 6a. 
By Air Mail to all South American Countries, the Islands aad British West 
budaes ek Od 26 weeks £? Is. Od 
“Subscribers ta Canada and U.S.A. may pay their subscription tough British 
Publications bac 150 Fast 35th Street, New York 16, N.¥., U.S.A. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is impossible to turn to country matters without showing or 


obsessed by the drought, especially if one lives, as I do, in the sour! 


of England ‘he dry spell began early in June, after a dry wir 
St. Swithin’s Day we had a vigorous shower in the morning 
not a drop of moisture again until one or two showers fell at 


July. What is odd is that the trees appear not to have suffere 


woodlands this year are singularly free from pests, and their folj 


full, rich and firm. This gives the landscape a classical qual 
small Giorgione canvases or the paintings of Claude, where the 
we laid, depth upon depth, with a magnificent sombreness 

rhis is not the only enrichment of colour in the countryside 
never before seen such opulence in the cornfields, especially whx 
was growing. 
July) were not gold, but bronze. The effect 
lizards upon walls, and expected to overhear 
the clinking of their metal cups as 
beside them. 


Roman. [| 
the conver 


my 


ol was 
for 
centus 


with 


ons, and sat in 


the wine 
English Vineyards 

Such summers must have been more common in the days of the F 
occupition. I hope to learn more about this shortly, for I ha 
1 letter from a man who lives near Canterbury. He 
shortly publishing a book on the history and the technique of 
im England. Two years ago he planted two acres of waste land 
formerly been a brick-field. He says that if correctly pruned 
should stand four thousand to the acre, and that given the righ 
nental hardy hybrids, the vagaries of our climate 
He hopes for a first vintage in 1951, and I wish him success in th 
ulventure. I suspect that there may be many other European and 
country who would like to compare no 
he whole subject is one that hevers 
concerned with the preservation 


says tha 


should be 


minded tolk in this 
Kentish vine-gro 
~ople 


Response in Nature 
[ was curious to watch the response, both generally 
heavy shower on St. Swithin’s morning 
dowa sudk ind the valley was filled with great scarves of 
tating cloud. Within a few minutes the colours began to 
ridge of oak-woodland, standard coppice, changed fr 
green almost to emerald. The hard foliage, much of it ct 
out and gleamed sappily in the sun. Tl 
a few minutes after the storm 
on fire. The colour of the corn, also, hid 
ilaxen. A slight tinge of green returned to it 
fect, field by field, was of a deepening in tone 
change in the woodlands. The hedzcrows, too 
iy recall the theory of Bose so late in the day? 
Honeysuckle runners, which had 
ng, sprang to life, and little candelabra 
th perfume. Even the skeletons of carly sumin 
the various tall grasses now mere glassy stalks and 
seemed to resume a little life, and to contrib 
ort at which I and my corgi sniffed so appreciatively 
exploring down the wet lane 
The effect upon the animal world was intoxicating Finche 
t ibundance this year, sparrows most remarkable 
f so many been scarce in Kent) 
flocks, over and round the hedges, their wings raising such a drau 
showers of belated raindrops shook down from the bushes. Ti 
yack and brown, were busy, too, plugging their beaks in 
ud pulling at elastic worms. I saw a large stoa 
-<d belly, scuttle across the road, with a movermea 
{ London Tube. 


train oa the “entra 





mi 





shovel hats, opene 
steamed, so that for 
red 


1 
It was no longer 


Oats appe to be 


ind the general 
opposite to the 
conscious (if I m 


yveen sang 


of blossom 


sorh mn 


they have for rushed a 


seasons 





-potting the dried-off cyclamen plants, setting # 
{1 compost loam. There is nothing more p: i 
i-bun tuber lying on top of the deep-brown of 
row of them on a greenhouse shelf. 

Lawns are a sorry sight this August ; more like rusty spring ma 
The motor-mower has not been out for over a month. I am temp 
have a grand revival during the coming winter, with several dress: 
lawn-sand, soil and fresh seed. 

As for the vegetable garden, the less said the better, especially 
RicHarp CHU! 








carrots! 





The fields toward harvest-time (which began tn the mid 
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Speedy fillers ~_ 
Swans! 


The filling device of the Leverless 
Swan is unique in the pen world. 
Just a split-second twist of the milled 
top at the end of the pen — and it’s 

full to the brim. Leakless, unfloodable — 
always ready to write. A precision instrument, 

in fact, made like a watch. 

Leverless 30/7 to 55/-. Lever-filjing 25/8 to 36/8 (including tax). 


Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK $T., LONDON, w.1 ( Administration only) 
Service Depots €» Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
TAAon wane 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, a. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of ite 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
purpose. ) 


CURRENT 
This isa 1 Income tax 
Safety-First Yih borne by the 
Investment Society 
YIELD 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 


Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 
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Planting grass.. 


to harvest steel! 


These Welsh sandhills were a desolation . . . until the man 
came along with marram grass to start the scheme of raising 
the foreshore level by twenty-six feet. For a place had to 
be made for steel — the Abbey Works, to cover three times 
the area of Hyde Park. 

This is one of the boldest of our post-war industrial 
developments, a new steel works now building at an esti- 
mated cost of £60 million to take its place among the largest 
and most up-to-date plants in the world. 


3/4-MILE OF ROLLERS. The pride of the men at the Abbey 
Works will be the immense ‘continuous hot-strip mill’, run- 
ning through high sheds like Zeppelin hangars for three- 
quarters of a mile. A slab of white-hot steel, 8 in. thick, will 
enter the rolling mills at 200 ft. a minute and race out at 2,000 
ft. a minute one-tenth of an inch thick! 


1,000,000 TONS A YEAR. Out- [_ 
put at the Abbey will be a million “I have seen sites of 
tons a year of this hot strip, much of this character devel- 
which another great works now oped in various parts 
rising at Trostre, 25 miles to the west, ralbsqathinin tenth 
will turn into tin-plate. E 
There you have a glimpse of one thing conaages better 
‘ ; and more speedily "— 
part of the steel industry’s own 5- Mr. ARTHUR DEAKIN, 
year development plan, already well general secretary of 
advanced, and estimated to cost 


> ’ the Transport and 
£240 million. General Workers 


Union. 
=z 
»" 
N ~z~= A Td 











is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Lawrence’s Mantle 
(Cape. 15s.) 





Eastern Approaches. By Fitzroy Maclean. 
Mr. CHURCHILL coined the name “ Ambassador-leader ” for the type 
of man on whom he expected the mantle of T. E. Lawrence to fall in 
the Second World War. There were many competitors for the 
mantle ; they were far more numerous than Lawrence’s contemporary 
rivals, and it can hardly be doubted that at least some of them sur- 
passed him both in endurance and achievement in the field. But by 
one ultimate test he has always stood alone. No one yet has written 
a book to be compared with Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

War-time legend placed Fitzroy Maclean an easy first among the 
successors to Lawrence, at least after the capture of Stirling of the 
S.A.S. and the death of Wingate of Abyssinia and the Chindits. 
Eastern Approaches leaves little doubt that war-time legend was 
right. What is perhaps even more important, at least to a reviewer, is 
that there are moments when it almost passes the ultimate test. There 
are longer passages, it is true, where the author does not even attempt 
the test, especially in the later parts of the book ; but this is perhaps 
in itself a symptom of the immensely varied range of his practical 
qualifications and attainments, which cannot, like Lawrence’s single 
and homogeneous field of achievement, be compassed in the coherent 
pattern of a monolithic (or even a heptalithic) work of literary 
architecture. 

Few Englishmen have ever brought such talents to the service 
of adventure. It was much to combine the training of a scholar and 
diplomat, the gift of languages, the restless urge for travel and danger, 
the prestige of the House of Commons, and the disciplined experi- 
ence of a soldier who rose from private to major-general in four 
years ; but this was not all. He enjoyed in addition two subtler 
advantages which Lawrence wholly lacked. First, he had the well- 
bred Englishman’s attitude towards the absurd conduct of foreigners 
—that happy blend of lively sympathy and ironic detachment which 
is here best illustrated by the description of “almost our only fatal 
accident” at a parachute-school, when “a visiting foreigner, who 
had gone up simply to watch the jumping, was so overcome by 
excitement that he jumped from the plane with the others, without 
pausing to put on a parachute.” There was no danger that Maclean, 
like Lawrence, would mistake the cause for which his king and 
country had engaged him; and secondly, again unlike Lawrence, 
there was no danger in his temperament of being perpetually “ agin 
the Government.” On the contrary, he enjoyed the complete confi- 
dence of every superior in the Allied hierarchy, from Mr. Churchill 
downwards, a blessing whose value none knew better than those to 
whom it was denied 

The monumental quality of the achievements to which these talents 
justly led is too well-known to need even the most summary review 
The fact that the guerilla war in Yugoslavia occupies only the lattet 

id lesser half of the book, not one word of which is dull, can be 
eft to speak for itself. What matters more is how the story is told 
Phe first and longer half is a masterly piece of narrative often worthy 
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of comparison with the masterpiece it challenges. The latter half 
which deals with the legendary mission to Tito, is less excellent as 
prose only because it is more important for history. To the future 
historians of the Second World War it will be no less indispensable 
though on a lesser scale, than Mr, Churchill’s own memoirs. But 
like them, too, it is not itself history ; indeed, it will sometimes seem 
to make the historian’s task unnecessarily difficult. 

Two examples of these difficulties may suggest ways in which 
later editions, which are sure to come, may be made more helpful 
without detracting from the brilliant merits of the work. There are 
in the first place, very few precise dates given. In the first crucial 
year of the mission to Tito there are almost none: even the date 
of the mission’s appointment (not merely the day and the month 
but even the year) has to be deduced from parallel clues, such as 
that the downfall of Mussolini occurred during the week-end of 
Mr. Churchill’s preliminary briefing at Chequers—an ominous coin. 
cidence for those who think that after the war passed its turning. 
point there was no more need for guerilla missions. The second 
clarification which is needed concerns the purpose assigned to this 
particular mission. Mr. Churchill himself is the authority for the 
mandate of “ Ambassador-leader,” which is corroborated by the 
continual emphasis on the prime importance of killing Germans, 
But a perfectly distinct task, that of finding out “who (sc. Tito of 
Mihailovitch) was killing the most Germans,” appears prima facie 
to be incompatible with the first task of a mission accredited exclu- 
sively to Tito. The second task was one which experience in other 
occupied countries had already proved beyond question to be pos- 
sible only for a mission accredited under a single command to both 
(or all) rival forces. 

But these are cavils for the historian, not for the connoisseur of 
adventure. For him the first duty is to pay homage to the achieve- 
ment, to the book it has inspired, and particularly to the man who is 
common to both. When his career, which is still what is called an 
early career, is studied as a composite essay in the arts of adventure, 
diplomacy, politics, war and literature, it becomes clear that it can 
almost be described with rigorous exactitude as incomparable. 
Almost, but not quite, for there is one, and only one, man with whom 
at the same stage of his life comparison is altogether fit. The name 
will be found, among other places, at the beginning of the first 


paragraph above. C. M. Woopxouse. 
The Basic Bible 
The Bible: a New Translation in Basic English. (Cambridge 


University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THe New Testament in Basic English has been available to the 
general public for some years, and readers who are sufficiently 
interested in the matter are already familiar with it. The Old 
Testament, naturally, has taken much longer, and all who have shared 
in its production are to be congratulated warmly on the completion 
For it is a great achievement, and must have presented 
many points. ,It is true that the vocabulary available 
includes 150 words in addition to the 850 normally 
Basic, and that special terms (chiefly names of plants 
are permitted, being printed in italics when they first 
But the general limit ire still applicable 


of their work. 
difficulties at 
for the Bible 
employed in 
and animals 


occur in any passage. mons 


Only 160 of the 1,000 words are adjectives, and the eighteen per- 
missible verbs do not include “ hear” and “ know,” terms for which 
the translators must often have longed. Shortage of adjectives 1 


not so serious a handicap in the Old Testament as it is in the New, 
for Biblical Hebrew uses only a small number, and those the most 
obvious. But to express ideas with only eighteen verbs, including 
auxiliaries, is a task which calls for intelligence and not merely tor 
ingenuity, 

Further, free composition in Basic is a comparatively simple matter. 
It may not be possible to express finer distinctions, but a writer need 
seldom or never be baffled in an attempt to express his general 
meaning. Translation, however, is another matter, especially when 
it aims at keeping fairly close to the original. And this work is 
not a “modern” version in the sense in which the term can be 
ipplied, for example, to that of Dr. Moffatt. In some curious 
fashion it suggests the atmosphere of the A.V., though it is much 
simpler and easier to read. It is, indeed, surprising to find that 
it does not jar on us more than it actually does. There are, 
course, innumerable places in which the limitations of Basic nece+ 
sarily produce awkward expressions and clumsy sentences, but they 
are much fewer than might have been expected a priori. Perhaps 
the Psalms suffer most; it would be very difficult to chant them in 
this version 

Some of these blemishes might have been avoided by the use of 
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more modern phrasing. We might have had “looking up” for 
“lifting up his eyes” (e.g. Gen. 32:1), and “I will become his 
father ” for “I will be to him a father” (II Sam. 7:14 and similarly 
elsewhere). ‘Today there is no reason why we should retain phrases 
like “ Now it came about,” “burned with fire,” “give ear to the 
voice of . . . .”. Sometimes the sense of the original might have 
been more accurately brought out in both parts of the Bible. The 
retention of “ testament” in narratives of the Last Supper tends to 
obscure the essential continuity between the Old Covenant and 
the New. Surely “ play-actors” or “ stage-players” is nearer to 
the original sense of “ hypocrite ” than “false ones” ? In Ez. 18:20 
“person,” or perhaps “It is the sinner himself who . . .” should 
certainly have been substituted for the misleading “soul.” Less 
serious, but still badly misleading, is the retention of “ mercy ” for the 
Hebrew hesed. Sometimes long paragraphs might have been broken 
up; Eph. 1 is an outstanding example. On the other hand we 
often have to welcome a correct rendering, e.g. in Ru. 1:17, and in 
many places the translation is both happy and accurate, e.g. Gen. 
16:14, Job 19: 25-27, Is. 49:23, 5§2:14b, and practically the whole of 
Ez. 1—to take only a few instances. 

The attitude of the translators to textual criticism appears 
inconsistent. They might often have used the LXX with advantage, 
as in Jer. 4:11 and Ps. 19:4. When faced with unintelligible 
Hebrew they sometimes emend conjecturally (e.g. in Am. 6:12) and 
sometimes leave a blank indicated by a series of dots. In a version 
not intended for well-trained students, this latter course can hardly 
be recommended. 

Special attention should be called to two or three other weaknesses. 
In view of the public to which this version is primarily addressed, 
prose translation should have been arranged in continuous para- 
graphs, not in separate verses. The splitting up of narratives and 
speeches into these apparently independent sentences is One of the 
great obstacles to intelligent reading of the Bible. In other cases, 
especially in the Prophets (Ezekiel is the worst sufferer, though 
Jeremiah is also badly affected), it looks as if the reader were to 
take as a continuous whole a series of utterances which originally 
had little or no connection with one another. And in the poetic 
sections, including much of the Prophets, some attempt should have 
been made to show that parallelism which is the basis of all Hebrew 
verse structure. 

These are matters which may possibly be considered in later 
editions. For the present we can only say again that this transla- 
tion is a remarkable and valuable piece of work. We may reason- 
ably hope that it will introduce the Bible to numbers of readers, 
both abroad and in this country, to whom the traditional versions 
are practically a sealed volume. THEopORE H. ROBINSON. 
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artist. With these qualifications he now comes forward as 
biographer in his own right. In The Rainbow he has made use of 
his accumulated specialist knowledge to present his subject to g 
non-specialist public. He has sought to tell again the story of 
Constable’s life and achievement in historical perspective and against 
a background of his times, 

As one would judge from its title, his book is a personal as well 
as an art-historical study. A considerable amount of attention js 
paid to Constable’s artistic development from a practice of “the 
Picturesque ” (which word, in spite of Mr. Shirley’s statement on 
p. 46, was considerably more than “ two years old in print” in 1796) 
to the discovery of a new, romantic naturalism. The author shows 
at the same time how this development was related to the progress 
of Constable’s life—how his marriage preceded a period of serene 
painting, and the early death of his wife produced a period of dejec- 
tion and emotional gloom. Those who have already read Leslie’s 
Life will not find that a great deal of importance has been added 
to the purely biographical matter there set down. What they may 
find is that Mr. Shirley’s garrulous and somewhat undisciplined 
style of writing has robbed the outline of some of its conciseness, 
Instead of making bare statements of fact, Mr. Shirley is rather too 
inclined to drift into the dangerous area of motives and states of 
mind. He writes, too, with an effusion of glowing adjectives which 
the reader may find irritating. It would be a mistake, however, if 
The Rainbow were to be dismissed as just a rehash of standard 
authorities, as “the film of the book,” so to speak. It has, in fact, 
a variety of positive virtues, chief of which is that it sets off the 
figure of Constable in relation to his friends and rivals in a way 
that Leslie was unable to do. There is an interesting section, for 
example, concerning the origin and publication of David Lucas’s 
mezzotints—a subject of importance in Constable’s biography which 
Leslie hardly touched upon and with which Mr. Shirley is specially 
qualified to deal. There is also a considerable amount of useful 
information about several lesser-known paintings, and one or two 
full-dress discussions concerning those that are well known—notably 
in connection with “The Glebe Farm.” It is a pity that a few 
minor inaccuracies of fact mar the otherwise admirable analysis of 
Constable’s work: for example the “Church Porch,” exhibited in 
1810, is now in the National Gallery, not the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; and Constable’s Diploma Picture is not, strictly speaking, 
a replica of “The Lock ”—a point which would hardly be worth 
making if Mr. Shirley had not devoted several pages to a discussion 
of the various steps which led up to this picture. 

Nevertheless, once these criticisms have been made, The Rainbow 
must be welcomed as a generally sound introduction to its subject 
“Popular” works of this nature are among the most difficult to 
write, and the fact that Mr. Shirley has been able to portray John 
Constable so completely, without loss of readability, must be held 
to.his credit. He does not supersede Leslie ; rather he provides a 
number of useful glosses on the text, for which both specialists and 
general readers should be grateful. The fourteen illustrations are 
skilfully chosen to show the range of Constable’s art. 

JONATHAN Mayne. 


Irish Impressions 

The Face and Mind of Ireland. By Arland Ussher. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
GLANCING backwards, Mr. Ussher confesses that the Ireland he knew 
in his boyhood was almost too good—or too bad—to be true. Ip 
his preliminary pages he sketches for us a small social world of stage- 
Irishry, which was good-natured in its own peculiar way, but over- 
shadowed by the menace of Home Rule. As a schoolboy, home on 
holidays from England, he was constantly addressed as “ Your 
Honour,” and shopkeepers assured him, over their counters, that he 
was “as welcome as the flowers in May.” On the slightest provoca- 
tion, the “ Quality ” drove incredible distances in gigs and barouches 
to drink tea with each other, and every male seemed to be a captain, 
a major or a colonel. His grandfather took him for walks over the 
family estate : — \ 

One day we passed a mound of stones in the midst of a stinking 
morass. “ There used to be a large family living there,” he said 
reminiscently ; “ your poor Aunt Henrietta used to hold her nose 
whenever she passed by the door. They were savages.” “Well, 
what became of them?” I asked. “ There was some delicacy in the 


family,” he said, “and they all died.” 
It may be explained that a “delicacy ” is’an Irish euphemism for the 
dreaded tuberculosis. 
Gradually Mr. Ussher discovered his own country for himself, and 
even became a proficient scholar in Gaelic and a fine poet-translator. 
But he did not revolt from one complacency to another despite the 
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The Public Schools 


increasing patriotic fervour of the times. Not without satiric intent, 
he translated a lengthy Rabelaisian poem by a Gaelic poet of the 
eighteenth century. The original work, entitled “The Midnight 
Court,” was surprisingly popular during the time of the Penal Age, 
though it dealt with the dangerous theme of religious celibacy. Apart 
from this early poetic escapade, Mr. Ussher is mainly interested in 
philosophy and has written two volumes of essays entitled Postscript 
on Existentialism and The Twilight of the Ideas. His present book, 
however, consists of highly personal impressions and he adopts what 
he calls “ the continually shitting viewpoint.” On highly controversial 
subjects he writes with a detachment and ironical humour which is 
a welcome change from the acerbity of politics. His rapid com- 
mentary on Irish events during the last thirty years, from the 
Rebellion of 1916 to the recognition of the Republic, is unusual in 
its attempt to judge all sides with fairness. But his dislike for factual 
détail will be found irritating by those who are not completely 
satisfied with stimulating impressions. He tells us, for example, that 
Mr. De Valera escaped execution after the Easter Week Rising, 
“perhaps on account of his youth.” It is, of course, well known 
that Mr. De Valera was born in America and was, therefore, an 
American citizen. 

National characteristics are always tempting to a speculative mind 
and Mr Ussher’s shifting viewpoint enables him to indulge in this 
limited form of amusement with wit and brilliance. Here will be 
found acute comment and provocative half-truths. Mr. Ussher 
assures us, for instance, of the sexual coldness of the Irish race and 
quotes triumphantly from mediaeval poems and the sagas to prove an 
historic case. He has ignored, however, a whole tradition of seduc- 
tive folk poetry and, in particular, the “ Love Songs of Connaught,” 
those tragic and passionate lyrics which inspired Synge, Yeats and 
the other poets of the literary revival, Mr. Ussher’s dislike of 
modern industrial civilisation is understandable, but at times he is 
inclined to take refuge in vague and self-alarming phrases, as when 
he speaks of modern anarchy and lack of standards. In his 
abhorrence of English mass holiday-making, he gives us a moving 
picture of St. Patrick’s purgatory at Lough Derg. “Here every 
season many thousands of pilgrims, of both sexes and of every class 
and trade, crawl and stumble on bare and bleeding knees up steep, 
slippery places.” The sceptical reader might point out that bare- 
legged trippers frequently scramble over seaside rocks without loss 
of blood. Contrast Mr. Ussher’s description with the angry satire 
of a younger Irish poet, Mr. Denis Devlin: — 

The poor in spirit on their rosary rounds, 
The jobbers with their whiskey-angered eyes, 
The pink bank clerks, the tip-hat papal counts, 


With mullioned Europe shattered, this Northwest, 

Rude-sainted isle would pray it whole again 
Comparison between these two versions would suggest that Mr. 
Ussher, for all his detachment, prefers the romantic point of view 
He says little about Ulster and he dallies with the idea that Ireland 
may have some spiritual message for the future. But as he evinces 
no evidence, the suggestion may be merely ironical and a comment 
on national vanity. Those who are prepared to accept Mr. Ussher’s 
summary methods will enjoy his Irish wit and ironic air of 
inconsequence AUSTIN CLARKE 
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An English School. By W. B. Gallie. (The Cresset Press. 7s, 6d. 
Tue passion for building all things new is dying and one can take 
satisfaction in it, for it would be odd indeed if this particular age, 
which has so many dubious characteristics, were in fact Possess 
in every field a finer creativeness than any that has gone before. 
Few national institutions came in for more abuse from the destruc- 
tive Utopians of a few years ago than the public schools. If they 
were allowed toshave merit, and this was a rare concession—the 
Workers’ Educational Association brought out a report during the 
war which found not one solitary point in their favour—it was merit 
reserved for the few, and no argument from quality was acceptable 
to equalitarian abolitionists. Fortunately opinion has changed; in 
a hard-pressed economy quality is more valued, and even a recent 
Fabian pamphlet has advised the retention of the public school, 
without fees. 

Mr. Gallie’s sympathetic account of his own school—he does not 
name it, but those who know Yorkshire will have an easy guess— 
will strengthen the returning interest in the independent boarding 
schools. He does not discuss the economics of their future or ways 
of associating them, on the lines of the Fleming report, with the 
national system. He is concerned solely to reflect upon the good 
and bad sides of one school as he remembers them, and the approach 
throughout is firmly critical. His chief criticisms are of the curri- 
culum. He is for less book-work up to the age of sixteen and more 
“learning by doing,” with geography, starting from the school dis- 
trict, as the central arts subject. It is refreshing, however, to find 
him, pace Dr. Eric James of Manchester, demanding Latin up to 
sixteen for all in this type of school because it is “a vital unifying 
thread in the history of European thought and institutions.” A 
chapter on “ The Liberal Principle in Education,” with a digression 
on how liberal unbelievers may contribute to the upbringing of 
liberal Christians, raises more questions than it answers. The doc- 
trine of fitting children to make up their own minds someday, some- 
where, has worn a little thin. 

A good part of the book is given to discussing school life, the 
character of friendships and the influence of masters. Education 
through a life in common—not a few hours together morning and 
afternoon—is the distinguishing feature of these schools, and the 
author gives it as high a place as Newman did in his celebrated 
idealisation of Oxford. “The individuals, men and boys, described 
in this book,” he says, “stirred in me as a boy (and still stir in 
me as I recall them) certain ideals and beliefs and, perhaps more 
important, certain questions or ways of questioning that were to be 
the vantage-point, the point of advances and returns, in my best 
efforts in living.” ‘To four or five outstanding masters the author, 
and many of his contemporaries, clearly owed a very great deal. A 
cause for anxiety about English education today is that the small- 
ness of the financial rewards of schoolmastering tempts the out- 
standing man to do almost anything else. WALTER JAMES 


France Since 1814 


France, 1814-1940. A History. By J.P. T. Bury. (Methuen. 18s.) 
THERE was room for a new text-book on the history of France in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and Mr. Bury has filled the 
gap admirably. He manages to include a surprising amount of 
material in a short volume. A special word of gratitude is due for 
the fact that he does not scorn to acknowledge his sources, and 
provides useful notes and bibliographies. His history is concise and 
well-written, and his judgements are shrewd and moderate. It is 
not Mr. Bury’s fault, but rather a testimony to the success with 
which he has brought out the unity underlying the many vicissitudes 
of French history during the period, that the reader often has the 
feeling that he is going over the same ground more than once 
rather than moving forward, and that each section ends with the 
same formula: “thus, politically the régime was a failure, but in 
the realm of art, literature, scientific discovery oe 

France is an historically minded country, where the revolutionaries 
of 1848, as de Tocqueville saw, repeat the gestures of 1789, and the 
Right-wing politicians at Vichy fall unconsciously into the attitudes 
of eighteenth-century Versailles. In the course of the last twenty- 
five years one has often felt that the originality of history was 
exhausted in France. We need not look farther than Me. Bury’s 
book for examples. Governments of the Left fall through bad finance 
—this is not necessarily peculiar to France Stavisky echoes 
Ouverard, Teste, the Panama scandal. A Louis Bonaparte, Boulanger, 
de la Rocque, de Gaulle, puts himself forward as a saviour of society, 
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YELLOW FEELING | 


Said his host to a gay guest named Bohun 

Who'd announced his intention to crohun 
“ Fill your pipe, my dear fellow 
With Four Square— it’s Yellow ” 

And he did —not a moment too sohun. 





Four Square Yellow is the famous 
Cut Cake . . . carefully chosen 
Empire Grown Virginia tobacco, 
matured in the wood, and blended 
with true Scottish skill. Very cool 
and long-lasting, in broken flake 
form ready for the pipe. 
THE SIX FOUR SQUARE BLENDS: 
Matured Virginia (Red) and Original Mixture 
(Blue) 4/53d. oz. Cut Cake (Yellow), Empire 
Mixture (Green), Disc Cut Curlies (Purple) and 
Ready Rubbed Navy Cut (Brown) 4/1}d. oz. 


Ask for your favourite by colour. 
/ Vacwan Tins) 
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OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50 MILLIONS 
Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 
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2 first rule of good 
investment is 


SAFETY 
OF CAPITAL 


There are few things more galling than to save money carefully, 
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nvest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate, 
That has been the common lot lately but not the experience of 
those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
and Interest, have invested their savings—large or small—in the 
Planet Building Society. 

The money so invested is not subject to fluctuation it neither 
rises nor falls. The pound or the thousand pounds you invest 
remains a pound or a thousand pounds. And while it remains 
with the Society, it earns good interest for you—2]% net, the 
Society paying the Income Tax 

At short notice you can withdraw all or part of your money, but 
there is a limit to what you can invest—£2,500 in a year, £5,000 
altogether. Sums from £1 upwards accepted 


Full details, prospectus, etc., on application to 


PLANET | 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE. FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 





Founded 1848 Assets $5,500,000 
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The grower whose crops are threatened by green fly need fear that menace 

no more. The new Phosphate Insecticides—HETP and TEPP—will destroy 

all species of Aphids, Red Spider, and many other insect pests. HETP and 

TEPP are safe on fruit and vegetables and remain efficient even at low 
temperatures. 
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but only one with the tradition of a Napoleon behind him is accepted, 
A government of republican union follows the decline of a would-be 
dictator ind the modest spirit of a President Sadi Carnot, a 
Waldeck-Rousseau, perhaps a Queuille, succeeds where more brilliant 
men had failed. A struggle for influence in Spain twice precedes a 
great wat Napoleon ITI, Mr. Bury, “ had 


with Germany 
been unable resistance of the routine-loving War 


writes 





to overcome the 


Office and High Command to his proposals for reform,” and one 
remembers de Gaulle. The sad road from Paris to Tours and 
Bordeaux is travelled more than once. A great military defeat ts 


followed thrice by a short 


and more 


powe! by tne Left ind 


the Right 


attempt to gain 
fundamental swing to 
dog, with a revolutionary 
succeeds in wagging the 
never abandons hope of 
revolution, such as I 
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to produce an essen- 
concealed in 


then by a longe 
France is a conservative, traditionalist 
but equally traditionalist tail, which never 
dog for more 1 moment, but 
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and Russia hav 
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than a briet 
A great rance 
e experienced, seems to exh 
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en wf it 1S 
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revolutionary phraseology. But believe, is near the end 
of that stage in her history. When Mr. Bury is called on to add 
a further chapter in a later edition of his admirable survey, to cover 
sav the next ten vears, I suspect that he may find it difficult to do so 
without Opening manv new doors, and spoiling the nice architectural 
un wf his present treatmet ALFRED CoBBA 
. . = 
Music for Beginners 
The Making of Music. By Cedric Clift Cassell 12s. 6d 
Tt 1 $ adr S10 n 7 i »” that 1 : written 
by ana f 1a t ikes the review isk more 
diff. i ipplie ) wndards of criticism may 
b of 1 O ! been disarmed in advance, 
he may be tempted to dis lines. In this case to do that 
would b i beca ’ intentions are entirely praise 
wort! i book will p yleasure to the many who 
listen to music without quite their way about, wandering 
like tra rs in an enchanting vet uncharted land. Mr. Cliffe wants 
*rybody to enjoy music as much as he does, and in his desire ro 
make sure that no beauty spots are overlooked, no monuments, 
T x modern, ignored, he ha written a kind of musical 
Baedeker for beginners. Unfortunately the approach he has chosen 
* one ; it is all made to sound very cosy and reassuring 
1 St reminding of of nothing so much as a B.B«A 
peaker in the Light Programme try: to persuade listeners that 
: ne really to be afraid of in classical music ust 
, jolly tune,” & 
I sctua formats parts ar best ) xampl 
f ¢ orchestra and on the s musical forms—bu 
igements are $01 imes rather startling. H 
vA C is disarmed, as he has been warned 
t told categ I R wd Stra my t 
rood d ! » be ved in I ) it ba 
mb Ss rd ‘!) and ’ " ind ) i 
Deb } i ” or tha I seri ’ 
OY 1 isa y ) »I jay mu i 
ib A Tt oO ) 9 MTIPOS {f L’Apprent 
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Sorcter, who, by the way, was Paul, not “ Roger,” Dul ‘5 printed 
here (though there happens to be another French composer called 
Roger-Ducasse), ts quite inaccurately described as “a bit of an 
eccentric and for all practical purposes a one-work man.” A 
singularly inapt description, this, of one of the most scholarly and 
fastidious of all French composers—author of one of the few grea) 
‘rench piano sonatas, an important symphony, the symphonic poem 
La Péri, and the magnificent opera Ariane et Barbe-Bleue. Howey; 
it is reassuring to be told that his “one work” (L’Apprenti Soyrcier) 
is “grand fun, and at the same time a piece of jolly good music’ 
These colloquialisms occur again and again; e.g. I'chaikovsky 
remains a rattling good composer who wrote a number of rattling 
good works,” but are surely out of place in a book that is presum- 
ably not intended exclusively for schoolboys.) 


‘ 


A more serious fault is the author’s attempt to divide the evolution 
of music, in a semi-facetious manner reminiscent of 1066 and All 
That, into three periods: the “ Early Queer” (pre-eighteenth cen- 
tury), “Normal” (eighteenth and nineteenth century) and “Ney 
Queer” (contemporary). The whole trend of modern teaching js 
to stress the essential continuity of music and break down these old 
bad divisions based on the assumption that the only “ normal” 
music was composed roughly between 1700 and 1900 ; so readers 0 
this book should be chary of accepting unquestioningly this rough 
ind-readv and over-simplified classification of music into three such 
false and misleading categories. Rotto H. Myers. 


The Ordination of Women 


Should Women be Priests ? By R. W. Howard. ll 


(Basil Blackwe! 
sermons recently preached before the University of Oxford 
the Master of St. Peter’s Hall has ventured upon a topic usually 
{i with more heat than light. Canon Howard deals with 
it ina sweet reasonableness. He has himself moved from 
opposition to the full ordination of women to his present support 
it In a foreword, which must carry great weight, the 
Professor of Divinity, Dr. Leonard Hodgson, admits that he, too 
has been led to a similar conclusion. “I am myself 
who hold with Canon Howard that the ordination of 
priesthood and their consecration to the episcopate is 
which Our Lord ts urging upon His Church, and I believe tha 
sooner or later the whole Church on earth—Catholic, Orthodox and 
Protestant—will hear and be obedient to his voice.” 
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But for At such a siep is a venture into the unknow I 
must arise from an interpretation of the character and purpose o 


God justifying an action taken neither in New Testament da 

















in later Church history. It means the rejection of the traditions 
Catholic view, based upon many Biblical passages, that women 4 
by nature subject and subordinate to men and thus incapabie o 
t ing Holy Orders. Canon Howard values the opportunities 
offered to women in the Order of Deaconesses, but he argues tha 
in a ministry of persons to persons, the prophetic, pastor ind 
pr ly aspects are all interconnected and should not be cut apa 
An ile priesthood is also likely to present a one-sided 
pictu f the Creator, in whom father and elem Ti 
bor luded Only a ministry which won 
adcu yesent all humanity to God an ( 
mw ' ' 
‘J ! nany practical difficulties, fully admitted 
H i He thinks that they all arise from [ear So y 
pecu < taboos evidently survive in the minds of to 
‘ , and these will need eli yn. Matrimony 
home and family could be another problem, whi 

mea Ik iz the idea in More’s Utopia tl 5 Wi 
and old n be ordained when the e d. § 
eat ) ' night d lay the ul ol u 
Orthodox, but Canon Howard would not 
obstacle undertaking of a right course of action ion 
How i has not dealt with the fact that women thems 

renera » hostile to the ordination of other women No 
does he examme the question whether affections in won ’ 
mor IMLeNsat than in men. thus making it harder for t ) 
reach th x detachment which ts necessary for dealing h 
the saculy Is and affections of sinful men ”"—and womet Bu 
he lias Carried the debate a step forward, and probably brough oI 
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INCURABLE but still USEFUL 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 95 Incurable 
invalids who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest 
in life by making useful articles. Life pensions of 15/- per 
week are also provided for 200 others able to be with Friends 
or Relations. All are largely dependent on us and we appeal 
for funds. 


ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
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suffering from cruelty and neglect. No 
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the rescue of children 
other society carries out quite 
NS.P.C.C.., 
preferring, 
assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family life. 
National 


which never prosecutes except in the most hardened 
to give the practical 
You 


cases wherever possible, 
can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be used 





for the greatest possible good. 
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THE LITTLE 
MORE 





If the devil may quote scripture with impunity we ought to be 
able without any marked raising of eyebrows to cite the poet 
Browning in our cause. Browning is in the way of being the 
patron poet of St. Pancras Building Society, and although he had 
the misfortune to be born a little before its time his writings often 
make prophetic reference to its activities. Take those pregnant 
words to which we have drawn attention on a previous occasion : 


With loves and doves, at all events 
With money in the three per cents. 


Bearing in mind the pacific symbol of the Society and the fact 
that it did for many happy years pay its investors three per cent. 
per annum there could hardly be a more explicit summary of an 
enterprise at once peaceful, benevolent and economically profitable. 

And now that the Society has increased its rate of interest from 
two-and-a-quarter to two-and-a-half per cent. per annum (a rate 
far more attractive than the Victorian three per cent., since it is 
paid free of income tax and is almost equal therefore to a gross 
four-and-a-half per cent. where tax is deducted at the standard 
rate) the poet does not fail us. 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is ! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
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Not so funny 


for Mr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash's sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business 
man to a sprawling figure of 


waving arms and legs struck 





some passers-by as funny, But 
when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 
" ~»eep Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 
Nowe the joke. He was unable to work for 
~"} many months, while expenses mounted. Yet 
. | he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, 
~ 
+ Policy he received £10 a week until be was fit. 
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Fiction 

Fontagre. Translated by Naomi Walford. (Lane. 
8s. 6d.) 
The Devil in the Flesh. By Raymond Radiguet. 
Boyle. (Grey Walls Press. 8s. 6d.) 

White Fire. By Michael Laurie. (Quality Press. &s. 6d.) 
Line on Ginger. By Robin Maugham. (Chapman and Hall. 
Julian’s Way. By John Brophy. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Fontagre, a French Academy prize-winner, is written to a theme 
that rarely fails, in Europe’s present moment, to arouse interest. 
The fall of ancestral homes and crash of family fortunes, while 
happening as an outcome of planned policy, sounds a note that 
speaks not only of desolation in the shrubbery but also of a hidden 
continuance that makes each stronghold, after its more or less sordid 
downfall, one with nature, dignified in its new rock-bottom security, 
ineradicable. So this rambling, awkward old chateau amongst the 
Dordogne woods and farmland affects the schoolboy who comes 
home to his sombre tower-room and the family headed by his uncle 
but dominated by his aunt the inexorable Elia, Marquise de Fontagre. 
Theirs is a tight-lipped, obstinate struggle for survival on a mort- 
gaged estate with its old dignified debts, its loud new liabilities, and 
a certain sum to meet recurrently by wits or faith or prejudice. The 
remedy is all the time at hand and pride refuses it; for the rich 
industrialist Ladureau who would buy everything, even with tact and 
mercy, is the father of Elia’s impossible daughter-in-law Odette, a 
woman outside their way of life, disapproved and disapproving—a 
symbol of that progress which, in the matter of culture and tradition, 
is decay. 

Of this tottering situation M. Orieux has given a memorable pic- 
ture, justly balanced. His narrator, pro-Fontagre and anti-Ladureau 
by roots and breeding, not only analyses Odette’s ineptitudes but 
shows up every wart and wrinkle on the old Marquise while appear- 
ing to display her without censure. Through her arrogant obstinacy 
Fontagre is sold up. The grandeur and absurdity of this collapse 
require no melodrama to endorse them, and a false note is struck 
in an otherwise fine performance by the manner of the ailing 
Marquis’s death. It happens suddenly. Elia, unmoved, decides, 
“Tr’s the attack. Another Fontagre gone "—a bagatelle beside the 
chateau accounts. This would be good, without a further story of 
the Marquis’s poisoning by his gipsy mistress who gets Elia herself 
arrested on suspicion of murder. The affair is perfunctory, M. 
Orieux himself losing conviction and depriving Elia of all the force 
and character she has shown when arguing about class-principles 
with Odette. 

If the boy in Fontagre exists solely as a doorway to the chateau, 
Raymond Radiguet’s astonishingly precocious schoolboy is the be-all 
and the end-all of his narrative. Radiguet died so young that he 
can hardly—or only just—be suspected of grafting mature reflections 
on the simpler mind and actions of a youngster. The boy, having 
at sixteen a flourishing love affair with Marthe, who is married and 
three years older, is both guileless and knowing, diffident and bold. 
He appears to have rounded on experience, going by some slipway 
into an understanding that sets him forth as a sunlit, delicate 
organism combined with a cocky, insufferable little goat. We have 
to admit that without the goatish aspect the book would lose in bite 
and the boy in humanity. Even so he would have sinews lacking 
in the curious British schoolboy of Mr. Laurie’s White Fire. The 
common reader might describe this as a “ pretty ” book—an adjective 
the common reviewer, being hard-boiled and impervious, prefers as 
a rule to shun. It is also, apparently, a treatise on upbringing, 


By Jean Orieux. 


Translated by Kay 
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demonstrating how the child of a couple with theories can defy the 
usual coarsening processes by reading Housman, fighting only rman 
his trampled flowers and having a relationship with a young school. 
master that is far from the sexy, the “ Oscary Wildey,” affair it seems 
to the beasts around them. In the result young Anthony grows yp 
so unfitted for the rough world we live in that a merciful bomb 4 
sent to remove him from it. This perhaps was a conclusion worth 
working for, though presumably it was not Mr. Laurie’s intended 
text. 

A question of moulding the young appears again in Line on 
Ginger. On the surface Mr. Maugham’s approach looks different : 
yet behind his clean-cut, sharp design in post-war pigments lurks 
a something we have met in crude, old-fashioned drama. Ginger 
Edwards, who since the war has become a minor gangster, robbing 
his old officer, is tracked down by the latter and discloses—not the 
expected tale of post-war misfit but a story of childhood whippings 
and a painted lady who deceived and mocked. There is a kindlier 
spirit than in Mr. Maugham’s previous story The Servant, and his 
dialogue has a crisp theatrical quality ; but the broad heart of the 
novelist’s matter seems yet to evade him. 

Mr. Brophy, on the contrary, writes with leisured expansion. His 
discussions are so camouflaged as to make one with the surrounding 
landscape of Judean wilderness and the grey problem-growths of 
race, religion and loyalties that sprout in it. Julian’s Way is what 
used to be called an “ambitious” novel ; it belongs properly to the 
more earnest epoch of those aspiring second-rung giants such as 
W. J. Locke and Temple Thurston—an age when Mrs. Humphry 
Ward was writing Eleanor and Sir Hall Caine a Life of Christ. Ir 
says much for Mr. Brophy that in drawing the Palestine situation 
into his foreground he unconsciously recalls these earlier ardours 
although falling short of their performance. At best the novel of 
argument and “ideas” is hard enough to reconcile with art. How 
much latitude, in fact, may we allow a novelist because he is dis- 
cussing a search for faith ? Inconclusiveness—certainly ; shapeless- 
ness and prolixity—perhaps ; passages that read like a conducted 
tour of the monuments, with talk that neither reveals character nor 
fosters thought or action—surely not. Too often Mr. Brophy, set- 
ting out to find the key to Nazareth, unlocks the portals of a 
suburban Mission Hall instead. 

Sy_va Norman. 


Birds in London 


By R. S. R. Fitter. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is probably no place in the British Isles where a more 
systematic study of birds is made than in London, and Mr. Fitter 
in his new book gives a concise and very readable account of the 
situation today and in the past. In some ways the metropolis is 
richer in birds now than ever it was. It is certainly richer in 
naturalists and others who take an interest in the wild but often 
ridiculously tame birds of its parks, its streets and its squares 
Owing to improved sanitation and the absence of garbage, we have 
lost the kites and the ravens, but we have gained the pigeons, the 
ducks, the gulls, and even more recently the black redstarts. The 
latter are apparently attracted by bombed sites, but why this should 
be so is puzzling, for in Switzerland these birds often share with 
their human companions most respectable houses ; there they may 
nest in the wash-house, but are just ‘as likely to nest in the front 
porch. Mr. Fitter shows that the first London pair nested at 
Westminster in 1940 before the Blitz began, and that by 1948 there 
were eight or nine pairs nesting in Westminster and the City. 
Much intriguing information is given about the past. For 
instance, a Crown lease of premises in Regent Street, granted in 
1820 for 99 years, contained the condition that the lessees were 
not allowed to shoot snipe on the land on Sundays. There are 
many other reminders of what a marshy place London once wai, 
with its bearded tits, spotted crakes and harriers, all once common 
in its precincts. London has become one of the greatest duck 
reserves in the country. Being much fed and very tame, many have 
been caught, ringed and released. One spectacular result has been 
the recovery of two tufted ducks ringed in St. James’s Park in 
February, 1943, and January, 1945, the first from Novaya Zemlya the 
following May and the other from North of Moscow in June, 1946. 
I was delighted to be reminded of the story of Neville Chamber- 
lain and the grey wagtail. He reported to The Times that he had 
seen one on the drained bed of the lake in St. James’s Park, with the 
postscript: “For the purpose of removing doubt . . . I should 


London’s Birds, 


perhaps add that I mean a grey wagtail and not a pied.” His 
colleague in the Cabinet, Malcolm MacDonald, dictated an answer, 
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ACROSS 10. Water w » through such things, or 
' , , soup mav be 6 
2 is b it and ~ » -_ g " ) 14. It is to be deduced that its lot is 
NOT an avuncular feline > 2.) unhappy 5 
9. A uniter of kingdoms. (6 1S. But a lawyer may find it the reverse 
ll. Half-sister of Mrs. Gamp, perhaps. (Ss 
‘ . 17. “ How happy could I be with either 
ece fong oy Pear s were - dear charmer away! ” 
cease M. nolc (S (Gay (6.) 
a F . 4 18. 9, for example, from a group point 
6. Traffic truction at sea 4,4, 4 of view 8 
19%. Diff for such a store to live up 20 27 quite often is so received. (6.) 
- it me in these days of austerity 23 Jacob's father-in-law. 5.) 
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THE twentieth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals Limited was 
held on August 29th in London, Mr. Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E 
Comp.I.E.E., chairman and joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to December 3lst, 1948:— 

It is with pleasure that I am able once again to review another success- 
ful year of your company. The profit for the year, before providing for 

xation, is 22,034, as compared with £264,381 for the year 1947 

Last year I gave you a description of our organisation, and I think 
would be of interest if I now amplified this with a description of what 
we have been aoing during the last twelve months. We firmly adhere 
to our policy of allocating priority in manpower and materials to our 
existing subscribers, for once we add a new subscriber to our ever- 
growing list we expect that he will be a permanent subscriber as long as 
we do all in our power to give salisfaction and service. 

During the past year we have reorganised our experienced commercia) 
staff the whole of the British Isles has been divided into districts, 
each with an experienced representative responsible directly to his own 


The representative’s job is to keep in touch with all 
and to assist and advise the m on the application 
of al! sections of T.R. Service adapted to their particular requirements. 

As an misation we are being called upon more and more to act 
is Consultants to industrial concerns in all trades with particular reference 
to preventing tume and helping in costing. 


branch manager. 


subscribers in his district 





ore 


1 ‘ 
loss @ 


In connection with plans for the expansion of our business, we have 
commenced a long-term plan for development ty the recruitment and 
special training cf new representatives. Most of the representatives we 
take on are young and very keen to become fully qualified T.R. Service 


representativ to enable them to achieve this they are trained under 
experienced salesmen for a period of two to three years, provided they 
obtain the necessary standards at each stage of their ripe This 
training consists of a graduated series of sales schools, held at intervals 
over a period, with special assistance from experienced T.R. cmnmeali itives, 

We firmly believe that by the methods now in operation, in spite of the 
fact that we are face to face with a buyers’ market, we shall more than 
hold our own in the difficult months that undoubtedly lie ahead. 

‘he report was adopted. 
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His Future ? 


LIKE 5,000 OTHERS IN OUR FAMILY, 
DEPENDS ON YOUR HELP 
Increased income urgently needed 
ghan, O.B.E. 


Gifts gratefully received by the Director, W.R. Vau 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.II 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
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which his secretary unfortunately failed to send to The Times. 
“It may be of interest to record that whilst running about in St. 
James’s Park, yesterday, I noticed a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
walking by the drained bed of the lake ” Signed Grey Wagtail. 
“ P.S.—For the purpose of removing doubt I should perhaps 
add that I mean a Chancellor of the Exchequer and not a Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster.” 

One criticism: the illustrations do not come opposite the text 
they illustrate. I know the difficulty, but both author and publisher 
ought to struggle and, if necessary, juggle the text so that the pic- 
tures fit into their proper places. The book should appeal to 
Londoners, but not only to Londoners, to naturalists, but not only 
to naturalists. ANTHONY BUXTON. 


Shorter Notices 


A Beardsley Miscellany. Selected and Edited by R. A. Walker. 
(Bodley Head. 42s. Edition limited to 500 copies.) 


“ Surety this must be the last Beardsley book ?” Even his most 
ardent admirers might have asked themselves this question when 
The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley appeared in 1925, or 
when Mr. R. A. Walker published The Best of Beardsley last year, 
and they may repeat it sotto voce as they turn the sumptuous pages 
of Mr. Walker’s new volume. But such is the spell that is still cast 
by the unique genius of this youth, who died at the age of twenty- 
five more than fifty years ago, that there will always be readers for 
anything that really adds to our knowledge of him and his work. 
Beardsley may not have a strong superficial appeal to the uninitiated 
—jit may be that at first sight he arouses antipathy as often as delight 
—but to artists and those who care for art his incomparable blend 
of technical mastery and grotesque romanticism make him irre- 
sistible. Mr. Walker has already given devoted service to Beardsley’s 
memory, and his “Notes on the Family of Aubrey Beardsley,” 
together with Mrs. Beardsley’s short unpublished sketch of her son’s 
life, form the most interesting pages of this miscellany. But there 
is also a valuable article by D. S. MacColl, commissioned by a 
Russian magazine in 1898 and now published in England for the 
first time, and there are several hitherto unpublished or little-known 
sketches and photographs, and other Beardsleyana. Whether 
Beardsley’s story of Venus and Tannhduser is worth the space given 
to it is highly doubtful; its chief importance is certainly that it 
inspired the magnificent illustrations which here accompany as 
much of the text as can properly be printed. 


Down the Thames. By Martin Briggs. (Herbert Jenkins. 15s.) 


Tuts is an undistinguished but agreeable account of the river from 
its source near Kemble to Tilbury, with historical and descriptive 
comments on the towns and villages and other landmarks on its 
banks. It begins well with plans and maps and geological informa- 
tion but it does not maintain that standard throughout. The dis- 
cussions on re-planning Oxford are fully, fairly and amusingly 
described. But it is as the river winds its way through London, 
between banks crowded with palaces, pleasure gardens, wharfs, 
power stations and blitzed industrial buildings, that the account is 
most absorbing. It is extremely pleasant to read, and if it were not 
that occasional inaccuracies undermine the capacity of the reader 
to believe it could be recommended without reserve 





Her Lamp still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered for her self- 
sacrificing care of the wounded in the Crimea, 
was the First Lady-Superintendent of the 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 


Patrones H.R.H. Tee Princess Rovar 
Founded in 1850 tor the medical and surgical treatmen 
of educated women of limited means from al! parts of 
the country 





The Government have agreed to allow the Hospital to continue as an independent 
institution outside the National scheme. Funds will therefore be required to 
enable the Committee to carry on the wishes of the founders, and voluntary 
contributions are invited 


£8,000 needed for the current year. 
Please send to the Secretary 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE HOSPITAL FOR GENTLEWOMEN, 
19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


IMPORTANT questions of principle affecting the whole investment 
community are raised in the terms of the capital repayment schem= 
proposed by the directors of the Scottish Motor Traction ¢ ompany. 
Having disposed of its road transport interests by micans of a 
voluntary sale to the Government, this company is now taking 
steps to reduce its capital by a substantial sum. The main pro- 
posal is to make a scrip distribution of practically the whole of the 
British Transport stock received as compensation, which will resylt 
in Ordinary stockholders receiving the equivalent of about 758. 
a unit, but the most contentious part of the scheme is that which 
provides for repaying the £1 million of 6} per cent. Preference 
stock at par. In the days of ultra-cheap money many investors 
paid over 30s. for the {£1 Preference units and before the question 
of a sale of the assets arose the market price usually fluctuated 
between 25s. and 30s. It is obvious that for a great number of 
the Preference stockholders the proposed repayment at par must 
bring a material financial loss. The question now being debated 
in the City is whether, first, in equity and, second, in strict law the 
Scottish Motor Traction board are adopting the correct policy. 
EQUITY AND LEGAL RIGHTS 

On the grounds of equity City opinion is practically unanimous; 
that to repay a high-rated Preference stock at par in the condition; 
which have produced the present position of the company is grossly 
unfair. There are many precedents for dealing with such Prefer- 
ence stock generously as part of a compromise arrangement with 
the Ordinary stockholders. It is, therefore, deplored that the 
board of this company should have taken this harsh view of the 
Preference stockholders’ just rights. The legal position is more 
complicated. That the board are convinced that they are acting 
in accordance with the strict letter of the law is apparent from 
their decision not to invite the Preference stockholders to the 
coming meeting. The board’s view is that the Preference stock- 
holders are not entitled to vote, since there is no variation of their 
rights. There are many City people, on the other hand, who regard 
the proposed repayment as such a complete abrogation of the 
Preference stockholders’ rights as to entitle them to a voice in the 
proceedings 

It will certainly be a pity if this scheme is allowed to go through 
without a serious attempt being made to challenge it. If the S.M.T 
board get their way the implications would be serious for all holders 
of high-rated Preference stocks, including the 5$ per cent. Prefer- 
ence of Cable and Wireless (Holding). Indeed, the outcome of the 
S.M.T. plan may have an important influence on the capital r- 
arrangement scheme now being formulated by the Cable and Wireless 
board. It so happens that the British Transport Commission, a3 
the owner of 50 per cent. of Scottish Motor Traction ordinary 
capital, is in a position to decide the fate of the board’s plans. Will 
the Commission use its votes ? So far, no indication of the official 
attitude has been forthcoming. In my view the Commission should 
take this opportunity of supporting the Preference holders’ case 
for better terms. There is a job here, too, for the insurance 
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companies, the investment trusts and the Stock Exchange Council. 






A LOW-PRICED RUBBER SHARE 

Whatever may be the outcome of the Washington talks in the 
field of devaluation there should be a reasonable chance of a more 
favourable American attitude emerging towards natural rubber 
During the past two years American policy, strongly influenced 
by the desire to protect the synthetic industry, has been the reverse 
of generous towards the natural producers and has latterly been 
reflected in a fall in the price of rubber in Mincing Lane. Hopes 
of better things have already been responsible for a moderate r- 
covery in the shares of some of the leading rubber companies, but 
the improvement has been by no means uniform. Among the low- 
priced shares which have remained comparatively steady in recent 
weeks are the 2s. units of Eastern Sumatra Rubber Estates, quoted 
around 6$d. 

This company, which has estates in Sumatra and in Malaya, 
suffered severely from the Japanese occupation and has not paid 
dividends since 1941. Substantial progress has been made, however, 
in rehabilitating the properties and it is expected that the next 
accounts, which are likely to be published within a few weeks, will 
show substantially improved results. Crop estimates in Sumatra 
have been exceeded by a large margin and the balance-sheet position 
is reasonably strong. As a low-priced speculation on the general 
prospects of the rubber industry the shares do not look dear 








